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BOOKER TALIAFERRO 
WASHINGTON 


By Nerissa Lone MILTON 

\s a child, | was an avid reader, in those days of only squeeky radios 

and long, long before Television. And there was much to read—a full library 
from floor to ceiling of every kind of book imaginable including the major 
first editions. This “book worm,” as my father fondly 
termed me must have read most of those books, wading through the entire 
series of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Shakespeare, Austin, the Brontes and the 
various books for children which were bought priodically. 


classics and a few 


My favorites, of 
course, were Andersen, the Grimms, Alcott, Longfellow and Mallory. In 
this collection, too, were Dunbar and Booker T. Washington. I must have 
worried my father extremely as to why there were no more books on the 
He told me later that I could ask Dr, Woodson who had 
come to speak at our school. 


Negro and Indians. 


We learned a great deal from this interview. Dr. Woodson praised me 
for having read so much. He could understand why. as a child, I did not 
read the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY to which my father subscribed. 
He said he and others were doing something about the record of the Negro, 
but both he and my father insisted that | should read again in later life those 
books I had read previously. Each time | 
re-read Shakespeare or other classics, | gain new insight. The same is true of 
the works of Booker T. Washington. 

Authoritative polls through the years reveal that UP FROM SLAVERY 


is one of the most widely read books ever published having been translated 


I know now what they meant. 


into major languages throughout the Universe. I suggest that everybody - 
young and old— read and re-read this masterpiece of the scion of Tuskegee. 

Booker T. Washington was born, as near as researchers can ascertain, 
April 5, 1856 at Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, Virginia. 


one-room hovel with no windows and an earthen floor. served as the kitchen 


His home, a typical 


for the plantation, his mother being the plantation cook. 

Young Washington has no recollection of ever having slept in a bed until 
after his family was declared free. He had always slept with his older brother 
His first 


knowledge that he was a slave came to him one morning before day when he 


John, and his sister, Amanda, on a budle of rags on the dirt floor. 


was awakened by his mother kneeling over her children and fervently praying 
that Lincoln and his armies might be successful and that she and her children 
might one day be free. 


Shortly after Emancipation the family moved to West Virginia to join 
Booker T. Washington's step father, The great longing to read and write was 
ever with him. Though he had to work much of the time, it was here that he 
attended school for the first time. When the teacher called the roll, he noticed 
that all the children had two names and some even had three. When his name 
was called, although he had always been simply “Booker,” he answered 
Booker Washington. When he found later that his mother had called him 
Booker Taliaferro, he called himself Booker Taliaferro Washington. 

As yet no free schools had been started for Negroes in the Kanawha 
Valley and so when a teacher was found, each family agreed to pay a certain 
amount each month with the understanding that the teacher was to “board 
round’—that is, to spend a day with each family. Because he had to work in 
the salt mines, Booker could not attend the day school. It was then that the 
idea of night school was born, Old and young attended, and the idea was to 
he continued at both Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 

The story of his hardships to reach Hampton Institute is well known, but 
he did succeed and became by far its most distinguished graduate. The vast 
plant at Tuskegee Institute stands as a memorial to his greatness. A greater 
memorial to his greatness. however. is the technological advancement of 
America. which has grown out of a system of vocational and industrial educa- 
been no contributor than Booker T. 


tion to which there has 


Washington. 


oreater 
greater 
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GHANA FIRST YEAR: A SUMMING UP 


DANIEL AHMLING CHAPMAN 
The sketch that appears 
was written two years ago by Dr. 


below 


Marguerite Cartwright, a member of 
our editorial board and frequent 
contributor to N.H.B. 

this Daniel 
Chapman has been appointed his 
countrys first Ambassador to the 


U.S.. we are including the sketch 


‘ 2 : 
Because since time 


in this issue. 
(Editor) 
One of the most able and beloved 
of all the West African 
Daniel Ahmling Chapman, of the 
Gold Coast. who currently goes under 
the title of Secretary to the Prime 
Minister and to the Parliament. 
When we had last seen him in 
Accra, he had held only the latter 
post, and we asked whether his ad- 
that he also 
received two salaries. “No.” he an- 
swered laughing. “The Prime Min- 
ister does not give me two salaries. 


leaders is 


ditional duties meant 


hut he gave me his secretary,” and 
then growing serious, added “It gives 
me a greater opportunity for serv- 
ice.” In this remark is summed up 
the over-riding desire of Dan Chap- 
Not politically ambitious, in 
the negative sense of that term 

rather he is dedicated to furthering 
An earnest. 


man. 


his country’s well-being. 
conscientious patriot of exceptional 
administrative and diplomatic skills. 
he is also an intelligent follower of 
able leadership. 

He first came into public notice 
when he founded the Ewe News- 
Letter and became the first General 
Secretary of the All-Ewe Conference. 

In 1945, 
delegate to the first 
West African Geographers, Natural- 
ists and Ethnologists. held a Dakar 
in French West Africa. 

Prior to this, he had taught at the 
Senior School and later at 
Achimota College. 

Born at Keta. Gold Coast, in 1909, 
he was educated at the Bremen Mis- 
sion School there. and later at Lome. 
from whence he joined the distingu- 
ished roster of Achimota College 
alumni. He received his M.A. from 
Oxford with honors in geography. 


he was the Gold Coast 
Conference of 


Boys 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


He is a beloved figure in U.S. dip- 
lomatic circles, because, in 1946, he 
became Area Specialist, and during 
one period Acting Chief, of the Afri- 
can Section at the United Nations in 
New York, residing in this city for 
eight years. 

An extensive traveller. he has been 
Africa and in many 
European countries. In 1951, he 
made a profound impression when 
he spoke for the Institute on Con- 
emporary Africa at Northwestern 
University, and also that year was 
chairman of the Session on African 
Land Tenure Problems, organized by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Author of books. 
ing “A Regional Geography of 
South-East Gold “Eweland 
end Its People.” and “The Natural 
the Gold Coast.” he 
is a practical man of affairs, as well 


»ver most of 


several includ- 


Coast.” 
esources of 
as a scholar. If one wants to get 
anything accomplished on an official 
level in the Gold 
Coast, the advice is: “See Dan.” No 
matter how difficult the problem, his 
ereat kindness administrative 
skills come to the fore, and somehow 


or governmental 


and 
your problem gets solved. 


GHANA BALANCE SHEET 


From a_ half-hundred 
authors, there will emerge 


presses, or 
as many 
a summing up of Ghana’s first year. 
In addition to the unbiased and sym- 
pathetic, those reporting will repre- 
sent roughly five points of view: 

1. Hard core colonialists who rec- 
ognize that Britain, in its later deal- 
with the Gold Coast, set a 
modern colonial 


ings 
standard for rela- 
tions which promoted development 
toward full independence as the new 
nation of Ghana. Because the desire 
of this is to stave off such 


civilized 


group 
action and 
their efforts 


showing 


independence 
will be di- 
rected the 
of the “Ghana experiment.” 

2. Then 
premacists. 
close cousins of American 
tionists. Thev seize on every 
step as proof that the black man 
cannot rule himself. 


elsew here 
toward failure 


there are the white su- 


apostles of apartheid, 
segrega- 


mis- 


3. There are home-grown profes- 
sional detractors discredited poli- 
ticians, defeated at the polls. They 
fly back and forth to Europe and 
the U.S. or infest the terminals 
awaiting each visitor in order to 
assail him with tales of Ghana “dic- 
tatorship” and civil rights violations. 
Although they behave in ways which 
in any other place would be deemed 
subversion when the government 
deal with them, 
“authoritarianism” go up. 


tries to cries of 

1. There are press prophets of 
doom hasten to report every 
rift. be it a street-corner squabble 


Ww ho 


or bar-inspired brawl, claiming to 
see in it a portent of certain civil 
war and bloodshed. The excesses of 
Interior Minister, Krobo Edusei, in 
statements designed only for his local 
listeners and thoroughly understood 
by them, were seized upon by the 
presses of the Thus, his 
speech concerning concentration 


world. 


camps and love of power was. re- 
ported in the influential U.S. publica- 
tion. Newsweek, as clearly “spelling 
out Ghana’s official Government poli- 
* 

In London Ako Adjei was reported 
to have threatened to close Accra’s 
British-owned newspaper, the Daily 
Later he was said to have 
been “only jesting.” The reader nev- 
er is told what he did say, if any- 
thing, but at this writing the Graphic 
continues to be published unmolested. 

5. There is the 
throng of “Africa experts” supported 
by U.S. foundations. They allegedly 
come for research and study, but 
arrive with their minds made up and 
spend their time seeking support of 
decided on conclu- 
highballs with the 


Graphic. 


contemporary 


their previously 


sions. Sipping 


professional anti-government, British- 
trained elite. the professorial arm- 


chair politicians who infest Ghana’s 
universities, or the members of the 
parliamentary opposition, they return 
home and proclaim their findings 
from lecture platforms and in various 
journals. 

In Africa, Special Report, mouth- 
piece of the well-financed African- 
American Institute, David Apter, 
who, under a foundation grant, is 
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self-appointed historian of transition- 
al Ghana. and has written a book on 
the subject, asks if “dictatorship is 
a real possibility?” Warning that 
‘Nkrumah is 
subtle and influences of 
the British...” he “How 
far (Nkrumah) will go?” Declar- 
there ability 


to talk tough than govern effectively 


now 
restraining 
reflects on 
ing that was “greate! 
within the limits of the parliamentary 
predicts that Nkrumah 
“change the system 


system,” he 
will 


ready the first tenative steps toward 


(since) al 


dictatorship have been made.” Grudg- 
that 
dictatorship now,” but 
this? 
doubtful whether (Nkrumah) has the 
organization to create a dictatorship 


ingly, he erants there is “no 
why is 


Only. he savs. “because it is 


or a police state.” 


With 
the youthful professor proclaims that 
Nkrumah 


he will dedicate himself overwhelm- 


unpardonable presumption. 


“must decide how much 
ingly to the needs of the people and 
subordinate himself to their wishes.” 
He must “settle down to a more re- 
alistic program and learn to under- 
stand not only Ghana. but himself.” 
And then comes the clincher. Apter 


states flatly: “If elections were held 


freed ... of the 


Nkrumah 


In this piece, of course, the 


today. would be thrown 
out.” 
American professor establishes him- 
self as a better candidate for ghost- 
writer of opposition speeches, than 


as a research historian. 


In a very long article appearing 
Veu 


also seemingly sad over the depart- 


in the Yorker, Norman Lewis. 
ure of the British, notes that “now 
there are no colonial scapegoats when 
things go 
(Nkrumah ) 


instead of mere Prime Minister. 


wrong.” “Many say 
wants to be real king 
and 
not over Ghana alone.” he adds. De- 
scribing Nkrumah as having been an 
“imprisoned seditionist™ who “e- 
merged to launch the CPP.” he then 
seems a bit undecided in his per- 


sonal evaluation of Nkrumah’s so- 


phistication. In one place he writes: 
“Standard political advancement can 
he judged by the animistic ceremony 
election where the gods 


called on to kill 


voted against him.” 


prior to 


were those who 
But in another 
place Lewis reports that a friend had 
seen Nkrumah carrying a copy of 
Machiavelli's The Prince! Accarding 
to this Neu 


regarded \Nkrumah’s victory possible 


Yorker article, “many 
only because of the politically lethar- 


gic masses. Of the many things 
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that might be said, this is the most 
untrue. There is nothing lethargic 
about them. 

One is similarly amazed at the 
home-grown detractors, such as the 
disappointed Joe Appia, who, even 
as spouse of the daughter of Brit- 
ain’s former Chancellor of the Ex- 
checquer, could not achieve success 
for this party at the polls. Ominous- 
ly. he informed the New York Times 
that he himself was on the list for 
deportation, and he was quoted as 
saying that “for years Nkrumah had 
always thought in terms of the police, 
army, and salute.” 

The 
Busia, is one of the most energetic 
travelers abroad and makers of state- 
ments to the press. 


politician-professor, K. A. 


Describing the 
“orowing unrest” to a Reuters rep- 
resentative, he proclaimed that the 
need “to set up a democratic 
(apparently by him- 


was 
government” 
self, even though Ghana voters seem 
not in agreement). 

This type of utterance sometimes 
exceeds the bounds of mere ins-vs.- 
the-outs. More serious charges than 
civil rights 
Talk of iminent bloody revo- 
lution and the instability of the gov- 
ernment. that 


violations have been 


made. 


threats agreements 





ert Soe 
a orate 38 tat 


Outside Christi ansborg Castle 
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made under the present regime will 
not be kept, or that currency issued 
by this government will not be hon- 
ored when they inevitably throw the 
rascals out, have enormous potential 
for harm to the economy of an in- 
fant nation trying to inspire world 
confidence and secure foreign invest- 
ments, 

Even the unworldly old Asantehene 
up in Kumasi was dragged into the 
New 
York papers quote him as saying 
that the decline of chiefly influence 


act and given a straw man. 


was “stupid” and the present gov- 
ernment “unacceptable to his peo- 
ple.” (Apparently he, himself, was 
found unacceptable by many, as the 
party he opposed showed remark- 
able strength, unexpected even in his 
own region, during the last election ). 


The U. K. has also contributed its 
prophets of doom. Lord Milverton. 
stating in the Honse of Lords that 
Ghana had men 
at the top.” expressed doubt as to 
the wisdom of Britain “placing pow- 
er into the eager, inexperienced hands 


only “a few able 


of an anxious, ambitious group after 
only six years of apprenticeship in 
the arts of government.” Painting a 
sloomy picture of “the fragile econ- 
omy (and its) dangerous dependence 
on cocoa.” there was “little effective 
challenee from a responsible public 
opinion,” he said. 

The British 
writer for West 
member of Nigeria’s Frontier Regi- 
ment, Spike Hennessy, one time “pro- 
fessor” of Africa at New York’s New 
School for Social Research, and de- 
scribing himself as a Ph.D. from 


soldier of fortunne. 


Africa and former 


lLovvain, in a syndicated article wrote 
of “bewildering and disillusioning e- 
vents” which he said indicated that 
Nkrumah intended to “adopt totali- 
tarian principles.” He deplored “the 
strange things happening on the eco- 
nomic side.” 
from Nkrumah’s autobiography to 
the effect that “capitalism (was) too 


Quoting a statement 


complicated a system (and the need 


for) a socialistic society.” he conven- 
tently overlooks the fact that Ghana 
was born in a world largely com- 
posed of socialistic societies. Hence 
for Nkrumah’s 


“core as a 


there is no cause 
vords to as he claimed. 
distinct. shock to 
of Americans...” (or to 
not even Mr. Hennesy). 


many thousands 
anyone 


else 


There are subtle Britons, 
such as George H. T. Kimble, broth- 
er of Ghana’s Extra Mural Education 
chief. Thanks to the 20th Century 


Fund, another U.S. tax-free founda- 


more 


tion, he has been placed in charge 
of the Africa Study 
Project, a 2-volume survey of a half 


monumental 


million words often compared with 
Lord Hailey’s earlier work. He views 
with alarm “making all Africans the 
freedom (and) the 


early heirs of 


cultivation of the seeds of nation- 
hood in the soil of tribalism.”  Ae- 
cording to his involved reasoning: 
“Freedom for the African must mean 
freedom for each of the distinct eth- 
nic groups, or freedom for some to 


attain independence assuredly spells 


worse tyranny for groups denied free- 


dom.” 

What has been the form and sub- 
stance of the criticism heaped upon 
The 


anti-Ghana wind was a familiar one 


the young government? first 
the old saw about the African coun- 
try not desiring a U.S. Negro Am- 
bassador. The State Department “re- 
fused to confirm or deny.” and fi- 


nally, after seemingly an intermin- 


able leneth of time, Ghana’s charge 


d'affaires, in a letter to the editor. 
got in his tardy: “I am instructed by 
my government.” etc., to the effect 
that the story was untrue. 


Next. 


what should have been a purely in- 


ternal Bankole Timothy re- 


attention was focused on 


matter, 


149 
ported in the Pittsburgh Courier 
Nkrumah’s plans to move to Christ- 
iansborg Castle. “Nkrumah Moves 
Despite Protest.” headlined the Afro- 
{merican, but on reading the article 
one that the 
ferred to came from opposition lead- 
er Dr. Busia. But 
castle story caught on. 
Nkrumah politely waited 
occupant, Sir Charles Arden Clark, 
had retired and returned to England. 


discovers protests re- 


somehow the 
Although 


until the 


the story gained currency that the 
British had 
“driven out.” Lewis, 


former governor been 
Norman 


better, as he was 


who 
must have known 
in Ghana at the time. at Ghana’s ex- 
pense, proclaimed in the New York- 
er that Sir Charles had surrendered 
his impressive apartments in the 
Castle and retired to the modest ac- 
commodations provided for Nkrumah 
in the State House. As this writer 
of the Minister's 
euests at the time in the State House, 


was one Prime 
we can personally attest to the fact 
that the 
modest, but eminently satisfactory 

fact that Sir 
Charles and his guest. the Dutchess 


accommodations were not 


luxurious, in and 
of Kent, were definitely not dispos- 
from the Castle, had 
heen refurnished for the purpose. 


sessed which 

Aging white supremacist, Elspeth 
Huxley, seemed to love the Castle 
story, and thus felt the need to em- 
Veu 


York Times Magazine she proclaimed 


broider on it a bit. In the 


we 6m 


Nkrumah and Cabinet: the controversial Krobo Eousei standing extreme right. 
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had 


half-million 


residency cost 


Nkrumah’s 


taxpayers a 


that 
Ghana 
pounds (money that was sorely need- 
ed to illiterate 
she added). Ghana has spent more 


African 


educate (Ghanaians, 


_on education than = any 


country. 


In the U.S.. Time Magazine. along 
with charging that Nkrumah had “or- 
dered deportations of those who dis- 
pleased him, also charged that he 
had the British 
General 296-year-old 


Covernor- 
Christi- 


him- 


“evicted 
from 
Castle moved in 


ansborg and 


self.” 

Horace Clayton in the some dozen 
the Pittsburgh 
accepted without question the fantas- 
the half 


pounds, and most of the rest of the 


editions of Courier, 


tic yarn about million 
Negro press also took up the story. 
All overlooked the fact that the 
£70,000 (not 500,000. as claimed 
by Elspeth Huxley) Castle 


tions referred to had been made near- 


renova- 


ly a year before to render the place 
suitable for the visiting Dutchess of 
Kent during the Independence cele- 
bration. 

The 
“Political Storms Rising.” 
Chief's 
Jeer, Throw Stones.” 


(Ghana told of 
“Nkrumah 


7 rowds 


next news of 
Support,” 
“Ghana Battles 
Then 


incidents 


| OSes 


Crime and Unemployment.” 
this 


which 


followed by two 
attracted 


Both were the subject of such con- 


was 
world-wide interest. 
flicting reports that one hardly knew 
what to believe. 

There Nationality 
and ( itizenship Act, and the depor- 
Moslem 


resided in 


was the Ghana 


tation of two opposition 


leaders who Ghana with 


their numerous wives and children. 
According to Ghana courts, they had 
“subversive to the 


hehaved in ways 


peace of the country.” Cries of in- 
dignation went up, especially from 
the U. K. though they had set similar 
precedents by numerous deportations, 
such as Seretse Khama, Archbishop 
Makarios and the Kabaka of Bugan- 
da. 

with 
deported the men because of their 
Yet the New York 
Times noted that it was generally a- 
that had 


organized disturbances and financed 


Ghana was charged having 


polities. even 


vreed the deported men 


strong-arm squads. Since, political- 


ly. they represented only one seat in 


the Parliament out of 104, they 


seemed obviously to have been a 
minor threat to the party in power, 
but the stories of political repres- 
sion persisted. 


The 


Bankole Timothy, long regarded as 


Sierra Leonian newsman, 
spokesman for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
press, was also sent out of the coun- 
try. This caused a great uproar in 
U. K. 
cries went up when earlier the British 
had deported Zik from Ghana (then 
the Gold Coast) when he was a news- 


press circles though no such 


paperman there. 
The Ghana 
that Timothy was not being deported 


government insisted 


because he was a journalist, but be- 
The U.S. 
press joined in the chorus of indig- 
though Timothy had 


cause he was subversive. 


nation, even 
heen refused admission to the U.S. 
the year before because of his vio- 
lently anti-U.S. articles. 

Another 


Ghana was lan Colvin, charged with 


reporter unwelcome to 
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contempt of court for his reporting 
Refusal 


Christopher 


of the case. to admit his 


lawyer, Shawcross, 
caused him to charge that Ghana had 
thus interfered with the course of 
justice, even though a similar kind 
of interference occurred under the 
British in the ban placed on lawyers 
from Ghana who tried to enter Kenya 
to plead the case of Jumo Kenyalta. 
Ghana stoutly defended deportation 
and refusal of entry as being among 
the sovereign rights, insisting that 
Shawcross had attacked the govern- 
ment, the integrity of the court and 
the 


Criticism 


laws adopted by Parliament. 
the 


even though Colvin never missed a 


from U.S. continued, 
chance also to express his contempt 
for our government and to do what 
he could to discourage friendly U.S.- 


African relations. 


Actual inability to accept the Afri- 





“So there 1 was, stranded in Ghana without a penny to get me out of the country. 


There was only one thing for it. 


I began to eriticize Nkrumah.” 
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can nation as a sovereign state is 
revealed in many articles. One Bill 
Richardson, in a New York 
paper, speaks of “London casting an 
anxious eye . . . Reports of dictator- 
ship are studied carefully by colon- 
ial authorities who formerly had the 
responsibility for administering the 
territory,” as he apparently over- 
looks his word, “formerly.” 
Time British 
official as patronizingly saying: “We 
Dr. Nkrumah’s ac- 
One wonders if this official 


news- 


own 
magazine quotes a 
are tolerant of 
tions.” 
has any choice 

The virulent article of all 
came from the ordinarily liberal Neu 
York Post which, allegedly quoting 
“reliable sources from London,” re- 


most 


ported “seething, increasing unrest. 
open talk of dictatorship, totalitarian- 
ism, concentration and _ the 
type of local-army which supported 
dictators from Hitler to Stalin.” 
But this was not enough. To titil- 
late American readers and give them 
their full measure, a mythical “plot 
**Accra-Moscow 
understanding” There 
is frequent mention and even open 
accusation of “the Ghana link with 
Russia.” The reader is told that “at 
the Independence celebration, Mos- 
cow's much 
lurking in the background.” (One 
wonders why the Russian guests felt 
they had to do this, since they were 


camps 


with Moscow” and 


is suggested. 


emissaries were very 


openly invited, as were all of the 
other nations which at the time main- 
tained diplomatic relations with the 
U. K.. the administrators of the 
colony.) Crowding every possible 
misconception into a small 
the New York Post article describes 
Ghana as “a half-civilized society, a 
nation still divided by the most prim- 


space, 


itive superstition and tribal loyalties. 


... Even democracy has not brought 
an end to juju murders. tribal fe- 
tishes and constant medieval strug- 
gle for power among the witch doc- 
tors and chieftains.” 

In justice, it should perhaps be ex: 
plained that this particular article 
was actually intended as an attack 
on V. P. Nixon, who, due to his at- 
at the independence cele- 
dubbed 


It was only 


tendance 

patron of 
indirectly an 
African 


bration, was 
Ghana. 
attack on the 
itself. 


In spite of internal subversion and 


new nation 


outside meddling, there is much on 
the plus side to report on Ghana. 
Officially welcomed to membership in 
the Commonwealth, Dr. Nkrumah, as 
their first African head of State, at- 
tended the august gathering of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers and _ re- 
ceived much favorable press atten- 
tion. He participated fully in the 
deliberations, had an audience with 
the queen, and invited her to Ghana. 
He lunched with the South African 
foreign minister, Mr. Eric Louw. who 
deplored “efforts to sow suspicion be- 
tween their two countries as Nkrumah 
with him 


agreed in his condemna- 


tion of Communist penetration in 
Africa. 

In keeping with its good relation- 
ships with the U.S, numerous visitors 
The U.S. has 


} ress 


have been exchanged. 
had, on the whole. a 
there, with minimal criticism. 
Arkansas small 
Many noted that Ghana 


did not even press the point on Dr. 


good 
Even 
events in received 


attention. 


DuBois when the invitation to him 
to the celebration had to be declined 
because the U.S. would not issue a 
passport. 

and dele- 


Numerous conferences 


gations have been welcomed — in 
Ghana from church, labor, social and 
other fields. Often these groups have 
been personally welcomed by Dr. 
Nkrumah, himself, In one such meet- 
ing of a religious group, the Prime 
Minister, in welcoming them, paid a 
personal tribute to “the great work 


of the missionaries.” 


Nkrumah 
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For such a young country, its par- 
ticipation in various world organiza- 
tions has been outstanding. Begin- 
ning with its unanimous election to 
membership in the U.N., it also 
joined GATT, FAO, ILO, The World 
Bank and many other specialized 
agencies. It maintains active mem- 
bership in these agencies, with full 
participation delegates 
From the Monetary Fund meeting in 
Washington to the Parliamentary As- 


and sent. 


sociation in Delhi, and even the CC- 
TA meeting in South Africa, Ghana 
was there. On 
they made history by sending a rep- 
resentative who was officially received 


the latter occasion, 


without discrimination. 


A stream of trade and good will 
missions have visited or propose to 
visit countries all over the world. 
Finance Minister Gbedemah was e- 
lected president of the World Assoc. 
of Federalists, and he and Ghana’s 
good wishes were sent to the Inde- 


Malaya. 


Representation was present at the 


pendence celebration of 
first anniversary celebration in Tu- 


nisia, and numerous honors have 
been heaped on the new country from 
the Prime Minister's honorary presi- 
dency of the Royal Institute of In- 


Affairs and U.S. 


ary degrees from Morgan College 


ternational honor- 
and Howard University to the desig- 


nation of a Ghana Lake in Sas- 


katchewan. 


In their effort to domestic 


problems, a U.S.-Ghana ICA Tech- 


meet 


and Ghana Parliament 





nical Agreement was signed and aid 
was sought from the U.S. in land 
planning and soil conservation, Be- 
ginnings have been made to diversi- 
fy the economy with insufficient but 
modest success in attracting new bus- 
inesses a match factory, refrigera- 
tor trucking concern, insurance com- 
pany, distillery, iron and steel foun- 
dry, the opening and expansion of 
the bank 4 £100 
million development plan has been 
launched, a technical assistance field 
mil- 


to name a few. 


office established and a twenty 


lion dollar Israeli loan received. 


One of the most statesmanly for- 
eign policy decisions was this posi- 
tive evidence of Ghana’s freedom 
from blocs, attested to by its. various 
constructive relationships with Israel, 
probably the only non-European 
country that has a surplus of techni- 
cal aid to offer. Ghana’s trade unions 
have been reorganized along lines 
of the There 


heen established a permanent schol- 


Israeli system. has 
arship plan under which Ghanaian 


students are to be sent yearly to 


Israel. 

Trade delegations have been ex- 
changed and the proud little Black 
Star Shipping Line has been jointly 
The 


relationship has so far been mutu- 


formed by Ghana and Israel. 
ally advantageous and productive in 
every way. 
Some of the internal constructive 
efforts have been misinterpreted o1 
When Ghana 
unemployment 
CCC or 
by a 


misunderstood. 
meet the 


pro- 
posed to 
problem via a voluntary 


WPA _ type 


U.S. Government expert who had or- 


program, set up 
ganized an identical plan here, a 
New York paper described his ef- 
forts as “compulsory (sic) units 
which sounded most Leninist to the 
and “worthy of a 


Actually ten thousand 


opposition,” 
Khrushchev.” 
Ghanaians applied to join 
500 could be accepted. 


only 


Finally, there has been Ghana’s 
creditable performance at the United 
Nations. Its delegate quoting the 
Prime Minister, “the de- 
sire to develop an African person- 
ality in Yet 
they would uphold the purposes and 


Proclaim- 


reiterated 


international a:airs. 


principles of the charter.” 
ing Ghana’s determination “to make 
small, to 


its contribution, however 


the collective effort toward interna- 


tional peace and security,” one proud 
delegate, endorsing technical assist- 
ance, noted that he hoped it would 
be “a two way operation,” because 
“even the most under-developed 
countries with limited resources have 
something to offer.” 

Ghana’s U. N. lady delegate spoke 
of regional commissions, and by the 
end of the Assembly the record show- 
ed that Ghana had, for example: (a) 
supported the resolution on Hungary; 
(b) 
agenda of “items 60 and 61” 


supported the placing on the 
(the 
question of So. 
Africa and the treatment of people 
voted in 


race conflict’ in 


of Indian origin): (c) 
favor of the West Irian issue being 
placed on the agenda; (d) abstained 
from voting on “Draft Resolution 
One” (the regulation limitation and 
balanced armed 
and how- 

con- 
treaty 


reduction of all 
armaments); (e) 
favor of “the 
clusion of an_ international 
on the reduction of armaments, pro- 
hibition of atomic and other meth- 
ods of mass destruction.” Votes were 


forces 


ever. voted in 


also cast for peaceful coexistence, 
the U. N. Emergency Force, and so 
it went, with considerable independ- 
ence of thought and mature judgment 
on each issue. 

And so, at the end of its first year, 
battle- 
perhaps, but also obvious- 


Ghana has emerged a bit 
scarred 
ly growing in wisdom, profiting from 
mistakes and gaining in respect in 
of fair 


places where any measure 


judgment is given. 


POET'S CORNER 


Poetry is the robe, the royal apparel, 
truth asserts its divine 
BEECHER 


in which 
origin, 


SHARE MY WORLD 


By Georcia Doucias JOHNSON 
I shall rebuild my world today 
Without a sob or sigh, 
Assembling and securing it 
Ere fleeting time deny. 


| shall rebuild my shattered world 
More wisely than before, 

Shall fashion it with faith and prayer 
And love shall be the door. 


And when I have rebuilt my world 
Uncircumscribed and free. 
I shall invite all humankind 


To share my world with me. 
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YOUTH CAN WORK IT OUT 
By Georcia DoucLas JOHNSON 
ARKANSAS CHILDREN 


Nine little children in grim 
Arkansas 

Valiantly playing their part that the 
Law 

Wisely enacted, might surely prevail 

To counter and vanquish the foes that 
assail. 


Frail little children, undrilled, sore 
afraid, 

Accepting the challenge, they move 
straight ahead 

Despite every hazard, the taunts and 
the jeers, 

Forgive their tormentors and smile 
through their tears. 


FRIENDS OF THE ARKANSAS 
CHILDREN 


Brave little children in grim 
Arkansas 

Found other friends than the Federal 
Law 

Fair-minded classmates who well 
understood 

The ultimate meaning of World- 
Brotherhood. 

Some few were hostile (their teach- 
ings reversed) 

This startling program alarmed them 
at first 

But through conferring and thrash- 
ing things out 

They were converted and faced right 
about. 


Young healthy sproutings of friend- 
ship now blow, 

Old folks are learning what youth 
seems to know; 

Long nights of hatred are fading 
away, 

Hail to tomorrow 


BRIGHTER DAY! 


A NEW 





CORRECTION! 


In the March issue of the Negro 
History Bulletin, Herman D. Bloch 
was identified as “Phillip Murray, 
Professor, Harvard University.” 

| Mr. Bloch is Phillip Murray, Pro- 
| fessor, Howard University. The 
Bulletin regrets this error. 





| 
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CHICAGO NEGROES IN THE 
REFORM MOVEMENT, 1847-1853 


By Howard H. Bell, Texas Southern University 


Chicago was hardly more than a 
village in 1830 when Negro leaders 
in the East began meeting in national 
conventions in Philadelphia or New 
York to discuss the problems facing 
them as a minority group. Thirteen 
years later when Chicago Negroes 
numbered less than 150, they chose 
their first delegate to represent them 
in the national convention which was 
meeting at Buffalo, New York. That 
was dominated by the 
militant Mohawk Valley residents 
who had left the Garrisonian moral 
suasionist fold, and who were sym- 
pathetic to the newer persuasion that 
political action should be used in 
eliminating slavery and in correcting 


convention 


abuses to which the Negro was being 
subjected. There they listened to a 
and militant 
from Henry Highland Garnet, and 
there they aligned themselves with 
the Liberty Party which had been 
launched in 1840 to secure the aboli- 
tion of slavery.! They parted with 
the firm resolve to carry Liberty Par- 


provocative address 


ty principles to their home states. 


Little is known of Chicago Negroes 
in the middle 1840's but by the close 
of the decade they were working ef- 
fectively at home and on the national 
level. John Jones, Henry O. Wag- 
oner, and William Johnson stand out 
prominently as leaders in the affairs 
of the community. Jones, Wagoner, 
James D. Bonner, and the Reverend 
Abraham T. Hall participated in na- 
tional conventions during the 1840's 
and 1850's, and in company with the 
Reverend Byrd Parker they kept 
the Chicago active in 
projects designed to eliminate the 


community 


second-class citizenship under which 
they lived. Lesser leaders included 
Henry Bradford, Barney L. Ford, 
Alexander Smith, and Joseph H. Bar- 
quet. 

In addition to the usual problems 
of making a living in competition 
with their white fellows 
immigrant Irish Illinois Negroes 
were faced with a discriminatory 
code of laws which was patterned on 
the slave codes of the South. Various- 
ly known as the “black laws” or the 


including 


“black code” these statutes kept the 
Negro effectively disfranchised for 
almost half a century, deprived him 
of his right to testify against a white 
man in the courts, allowed him no 


access to the public schools. and 
sought in every conceivable way to 
keep him in an inferior position.” 
Constitutional 
made in 1847 for the passage of a 


law which would refuse to any per- 


provision was even 


son of color the privilege of immigra- 
tion to the state. 


The agitation in 1847 for the con- 
stitutional prohibition of free Ne- 
groes from immigrating to Illinois 
called forth two able articles by 
“J. J.” (undoubtedly John Jones, a 
self-educated Negro tailor)’ in de- 
fense of the rights of the Negro. He 
contended that there were no legal 
slaves. He used the arguments of 
Revolutionary 
tain that our claims to the rights of 


America: “we main- 
citizenship are founded on an origi- 
nal agreement of the contracting par- 
ties, and there is nothing to show that 
color is a bar to the agreement.” He 
argued that the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century, the standards of 
republican government, and the Rev- 
olutionary War record of Negroes 
were in themselves sufficient reason 
for recognizing the citizenship of the 
people of color.* He appealed to the 
generous and Christian spirit of the 
people, yet claimed the right of equal 
representation and equality before 
the law. He reminded his listeners 
that the founding fathers had refused 
to insert the word “white” into their 
definition of free citizens and their 
privileges. He insisted that free Ne- 
groes were thus provided with the 
same rights of citizenship as any oth- 
er person of the several states. He 
that the Confederation had 
provided for raising money by tax- 


stated 


ing all people except Indians. If 
then Negroes were taxed, they must! 
have been considered citizens. 


The arguments of J. J. and of the 
many friends of the disfranchised 
Negro fell upon unheeding ears in 
the Illinois state constitutional con- 


vention. Several months later the 
same Negro champion came out with 
a bitter condemnation of the restric- 
tions which had been provided for 
by that august body: “I shall now 
proceed to show .. . that this article 
(the exclusion clause) is at war with 
the Constitution. I view it with regret 
and alarm: because it attempts to 
prohibit natural-born citizens of the 
lnited States from settling in this 
state on account of the color of their 
skin.” He warned of the difficulties 
of distinction if only the “whites” 
were to be allowed the right to live 
within the bounds of the state. He 


African 


pretty 


suggested that some with 


blood had 


bleached by commingling with your 


who “heen well 
white population” might escape de- 
tection,while pure whites might be 
called their 
swarthy appearance.° 


upon to account for 


Beginning with J. J.’s articles there 
was continued and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by the Negroes of Chicago 
in various reform activities. On Aug- 
848, they met at the Baptist 
Church to appoint a delegate to “The 


ust 7, 


Great National Convention of Colored 
Freemen of the United States, to be 
holden in Cleveland, Ohio.” John 
Abraham T. Hall were 
chosen as delegates, with instructions 


Jones and 
to report on the morals and intellec- 
tual development of Negroes in Iilli- 
nois, their financial status, and their 
interest in freedom.’ Jones, as vice- 
president of the Cleveland National 


Convention (September 6-8, 
played an active role in planning 
strategy and making decisions. Most 
of the participants at Cleveland were 
self-made men from west of the Ap- 
palachians and north of the Ohio. 
They demonstrated a keen interest in 
improving the position of the Negro 
United They 


education, temperance, 


in the States, encour- 


aged com- 
munity co-operation: they were es- 
pecially sensitive to occupations not 
considered “honorable.” and they 
preached political affiliation. This 
time their blessing fell upon the 


Free Soil Party with its demand for 
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holding the institution of slavery 


within its current bounds. The cam- 
“Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men” 
voiced effectively the desires of the 


paign slogan of 


Negro leaders at Cleveland.* 

Once again in Chicago they re- 
turned to the most pressing problem 
the black laws. At 
a meeting called for that purpose 


facing them 


they passed a series of resolutions 
condemning as unconstitutional and 
anti-republican those statutes which 
deprived free men of their oath at 
law. They proposed a state-wide call 
for a meeting at Springfield; they set 
up a correspondence committee which 
was to ascertain the feasibility of 
circulating a petition for the repeal 
of the hated laws; they empowered 
that committee to canvass the Fourth 
Congressional District for the names 
of all Negroes living there.’ 


But 
which 


factors 
for the 
Illinois Negro to concentrate entire- 


there were national 


made it impossible 
ly on his own problems. Acquisition 
of Texas, Oregon, and the Mexican 
Cession had reawakened all the latent 
sectional conflicts over slavery. States- 
men, in a desperate effort to save the 
Union, brought forth the Compromise 
of 1850 which postponed the seces- 
sion of the South for a decade but 
which placed the free Negro of the 
North in a far worse position than 
he had previously known. Chicago 
Negroes shared with all other abol- 
itionists a resentment over the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Act which 
was designed to work to the advan- 
tage of the slave catcher, After an 
organizational meeting on September 
30, 1850 they met again on October 
2 to state their reaction to a law which 
they considered to be in such blatant 
disregard of human rights. Their 
language was strong: “since we must 
abandon the hope of any protection 
from government, and cannot rely 
upon protection from the people, we 
are, therefore, left no alternative but 
They 
would 
them- 


to resort to. self protection.” 
that they 
and defend 


were determined 


stand together 
selves, even at the cost of shedding 
blood.” Since the alleged slavehold- 
er’s claim was to be accepted without 
question as evidence of the slavery of 
the accused, they considered the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law nothing short of a 


means of enslaving all Negroes. Tak- 
ing strength from the words and ex- 
ample of George Washington and 
Patrick Henry, they resolved to 
“stand by our liberty at the expense 
of our lives, and (we) will not con- 
sent to be taken into slavery nor per- 
mit our brethren to be taken.”"! 

The black laws remained the im- 
mediate pressing issue in Il}linois, de- 
spite the difficulties attendant upon 
the Fugitive Slave Act. Toward the 
close of 1850 Jones was circulating 
a petition to the state legislature for 
the repeal of that obnoxious code." 
Two years later the Literary and De- 
hating Society, under the presidency 
of Henry O. Wagoner, was carrying 
on the same fight. At a meeting on 
December 14, 1852, they passed res- 
olutions emphasizing the unfairness 
of the laws which deprived the Negro 
of his oath at law. They called for a 
mass meeting to be held on December 
27, 1852. with addresses by Jones 
and William Johnson, and author- 
ized Joseph H. Barquet to canvass 
the northern counties of the state for 
signatures to a petition to be pre- 
sented to the state legislature." 

The meeting took place as planned. 
Jones addressed the group declaring 
that the laws of the land were sup- 
posed to shield the weak but that Il- 
linois had apparently forgotten the 
principles of democracy. Referring 
to the exclusion of the Negro from 
the right of defending himself under 
oath, Jones stated: “Poor Shylock, 
‘twas true, could not draw one drop 
of blood in taking his pound; but 
we, oath, must lose an 
eighth.”"* Johnson, in speaking of 
the home and its lack of sacredness 
under the black laws, asked: 

Are hearthstones 
when the rude and vulgar may in- 

trude their presence there, and vi- 

olate in our presence every rule of 

decency? Are our lowly habitations 
free from the torch of incendiaries 
in our presence, when law closes 
up our lips from testifying Is 
virtue protected from the wiles of 
the seducer, when laws grant him 
carte blanche? Are our livelihood, 
and the bread of our families se- 
cure, when we are left to the con- 


to take an 


our sacred, 


cience and good feelings of stran- 
gers to requite us for our toil? ... 
The laws are unjust as they stand, 
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or we would not fear them. Only 

villains fear justice.’ 

Steps were taken at this meeting to 
carry on the petition for the repeal of 
the black laws, a committee of cor- 
respondence within the state was ap- 
pointed, and a vote of thanks was 
given to the people of the cities who 
had supported the petition circulated 
by Barquet.'° 

In spite of these efforts and the 
efforts of many of the liberal-minded 
whites of Illinois, the long anticipated 
exclusion bill was passed by the leg- 
islature of 1853. The indignation in 
the Negro community was intense, 
and in at least one instance there 
was a written protest. In a letter to 
the Western Citizen, Barquet pointed 
to the shortage of colored women in 
the state and the danger of losing an 
imported one through sale as a fugi- 
tive. He warned that a government 
which would legislate away the free- 
dom of its inoffensive citizens would 
not be too good to raise an army of 
extermination, But Barquet was not 
seeking to start a revolution — he 
recommended education among the 
Negroes so that they might thereby 
be made free."’ 

The year of 1853 is perhaps the 
high point of Chicago Negro activi- 
ty prior to the Civil War. The peti- 
tion to the state legislature for the 
elimination of the black laws was 
presented in January. Barquet’s in- 
one response to the passage of the 
law forbidding immigration of free 
Negroes came in March. By May 
there were plans for a state conven- 
tion to be held in October," and in 
the same month Chicago Negroes par- 
ticipated in making a call for a Na- 
tional Convention which met in July 
at Rochester, New York.'’ With Hen- 
ry O. Wagoner and John Jones as ac- 
tive participants the convention set up 
a National Council with standing 
committees on (1) Manual Labor 
School, (2) Protective Unions, (3) 
Business Relations, and (4) Publica- 
tions, as a positive step in securing 
better recognition for the rights of 
the Negro. In a message to the na- 
tion the convention pleaded that the 
principles of American democracy 
and the provisions of the constitu- 
tion be put into effect in relation to 
the Negro citizens. They proclaimed 
themselves to be “content with rough- 
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handed ‘fair play’.” They demanded 
equality before the law, in the school- 
house, and in the church. They con- 
demned any attempt at forced ex- 
patriation of the colored people. They 
demanded that Negro seamen be giv- 
en equal rights with whites; that 
Negroes share in the privilege of pre- 
empting public land; that Negroes be 
accorded the rights of the jury and 
jury box; that Negroes be allowed to 
bear arms. They demanded an im- 
mediate repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Act. They expounded their claim to 
American citizenship in no uncertain 
terms: 

By birth, we are American 
citizens; by the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, we 
are American citizens; within the 
meaning of the United States Con- 
stitution, we are American citizens; 
by the facts of history, and the 
admissions of American statesmen, 
we are American citizens; by the 
hardships ard trials endured — 
by the courage and fidelity dis- 
played by our ancestors in defend- 
ing the liberties and achieving the 
independence of our land, we are 
American citizens.”’ 

Three months after the Rochester 
National Convention the Illinois 
State Convention took place at Chi- 
As chairman of the committee 
John Jones read a 
report denouncing the efforts of 
those who would force the Negro into 
expatriation. The essence of Jones’ 
document was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the delegates who adopted 
a resolution in the yrds of the recent 
convention at Rochester: “We will 
plant our trees in,American soil, and 
the shade thereof.”?! 


cago. 
on colonization, 


repose under 

The matter of education of Negro 
children in Illinois received serious 
attention at the convention, and plans 
were laid for providing some means 
of reaching more of those who were 
being deprived of the use of the pub- 
lic schools, Despite their lowly posi- 
tion and their consequent poverty, 
they had rhanaged, in some communi- 
ties, to give their children the rudi- 
ments of an education. It was in this 
capacity that the Negro churches, es- 
pecially the Methodist and Baptist 
denominations, played one of their 
most important roles.” Chicago was 
more fortunate than some of the out- 


lying districts in that it had a fairly 
compact Negro community of suffi- 
cient size to make it passible to sup- 
port some educational efforts. More- 
over, the city was growing rapidly, 
and there were individuals who were 
kindly disposed to the Negro efforts 
at self-betterment and who aided 
such projects. * 

Nor was the educational program 
of the community confined to formal 
schools for children. By 1850 Ne- 
groes had established a lyceum for 
personal improvement. Three years 
later the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was conducting classes in 
reading, debating, and singing.** On 
one occasion a lecture on physiology 
was scheduled.** Women’s rights was 
not wholly disregarded.” Aid to es- 
caping slaves was provided at the 
home of John Jones and by four lad- 
ies (“The Big Four”) at the A.M.E. 
Church.” And when Chicago became 
apathetic on the antislavery 
after 1850 and sought only to main- 
tain the status quo, the Negro com- 
with its anti- 


issue 


munity struggled on 
slavery society. 

The importance of Negroes in the 
Reform Movement in the city of 
Chicago is, like all other matters of 
history, subject to interpretation. 
Their efforts in the cause of reform 
would have been severely hindered 
without the support of their white 
co-workers, but the reverse is equally 
true. The fight for the repeal of the 
black laws and for the emancipation 
of the slave was carried on for ‘an- 
other decade, and Negroes remained 
active in these causes to the end. 
They sought through local, state, and 
national co-operation to remove the 
legal restrictions which deprived their 
race of the equality of opportunity 
which was theirs by right — and i 
the end they had a not insignificant 
share in the success of the great en- 


terprise. 
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EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High a College and inter- 
racia: group -tudy. 

(32 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 

EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1949 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 


Discount for School Adoption 

National Publication 

Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
Praised by Congressman James Roosevelt 


REMARKS 


IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PRINTED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


THE WITNESS OF THE PAST. 
THE INSTRUCTOR OF THI 
PRESENT, AND THE MONITOR 
TO THE FUTURE 

(Mr. ROOSEVELT, at the request 
of Mr. Porter, asked and was granted 
permission to address the House for 
| minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks. ) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker. 
it is a privilege for me to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the 
fact that February 9 through the 
16th is Negro History Week. The 
second week of February has been 
observed as such in many commu- 
nities throughout the United States 
since 1926 when the late historian. 
Carter G. Woodson, persuaded the 
Nation that the significant accom- 
plishments of the Negro in all areas 
of our American culture should be 
more widely recognized. 

Observance of Neero History Week 


is not desiened to lend assistance to 


those who would rip the national During Negro History Week this 
social structure apart in slivers of | year, February 14 has been set aside 
as Proud American Day. so desig- 
nated by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
The association has set two goals 
for this day: First, it hopes to stim- 
ulate pride in the great American 
heritage of all our people; and, sec- 
ondly, to reiterate the examples of 

These, contributions are not solely American Negroes of history who 
represented by famous names now a overcame far greater difficulties than 
part of the great American char- exist today to make their consider- 
icteristic of accomplishment in spite able contributions. The emphasis 
of handicaps Benjamin Banneker. here is on responsibilities of  citi- 
Frederick Douglass. Booker T. Wash- zenship and the enlightenment of all 
ington, George Washington Carver our youth toward understanding their 
names with which all of us are fa- heritage. Knowledge is needed to 
miliar. Just as important are the — replace ignorance and prejudice, and 
more subtle contributions which have the Association for the Study of Ne- 
been so interwoven into the fabric gro Life and History is to be com- 
of our national patterns that they mended for its role as “the witness 
are identified the world over as of the past, the instructor of the 
“American,” such as our music, our present, and the monitor of the fu- 
dance. ture.” 


ethnic groups, each competing with 
the other in worship of its own 
heroes. Its purpose is to serve as a 
device to inform all Americans of 
far too littke known contributions 
of American Negroes to the Nation’s 
past. 





New Book 
TENDER WARRIORS. published by 


Hill and Wang. shows in words and 
pictures how the Negro and white 
school children of the South have 
heen affected by the Supreme Court 
decision on integration, In this book. 
which is written by Dorothy Sterling 
with Donald Gross and_ illustrated 
with photographs by Myron Ehren- 
here, the dramatic events in Little 
Rock, Clinton, Clay. and Louisville 
rve recorded in on-the-spot interviews 
and photographs. Included is a trans- 
cript ard ple tures of the historic pan- 
«l discussion of Negro and white stu- 
d nts of the Little Rock High School. 

The book also contains a_ brief 
introductory section outlining the 
hackground of the Supreme Court 
decision on school integration. 

All of the interviews and most of 
the photographs in this book were ob- 
tained by Dorothy Sterling and My- 
ron Ehrenberg on a recent trip 
through the South. 

Dorothy Sterling is the author of 
12 children’s hooks, including FREEF- 


DOM TRAIN: The Story of Harriet Donald Gross is a free-lance writer 
Tubman and UNITED NATIONS, _ specializing in the civil rights field. 
N.Y. Myron Ehrenberg, a free-lance TENDER WARRIORS appears in 
photographer, has collaborated with both a hard-cover and a paperback 
Mrs. St rling on seven of her books. edition. 


Dorothy Sterling, author of CAPTAIN OF THE PLANTER, The Story of 
Robert Smalls, and Ernest Crichlow (left), illustrator, are pictured above con- 
sulting with Robert Smalls’ son, William Robert Smalls. Mrs Sterling's biog- 
raphy of the slave who became a congressman was published January 16 by 
Doubleday Junior Books. (Photo by Myron Ehrenberg) 
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... AFRICA HOUSE 


By Phaon Goldman, Washington, D. C. 


The Africa House in Washington, 
D.C. was started approximately three 
years ago by a group of citizens and 
felt the need 
increase 


African students who 
for a center which would 
th» opportunities for Americans and 
\fricans to meet and work together 
for mutual benefit. By and large, the 
(a bi- 
racial group) still serve the organi- 


citizen-founders of the House 


zation in the capacity of advisers, 
and they have been fortunate enough 
to secure funds for its operation from 
individual and corporate contributors 
who have interests in Africa. 

Africa 


fo'd purpose; first, it will serve in 


House has overall a_two- 
every way possible community organ- 
izations, or persons, who would like 
information or aid on a project in 
the African field. Secondly, it will 
have many programs here in which 
we hope community organizations 
ad individuals will participate. 

Under the first purpose we have 
aided a variety of neighborhood 
croups, For instance we staged an ex- 
hibition of African art for two an- 
nual of the National 
Council of Negro Wowen; we were 
asked to supply a speaker on the top- 
ic “Contemporary African Art from 
South of the Sahara” for the College 
Park Branch (University of Mary- 
land) of the Association 
of University Women. 


conventions 


American 


Another level of our activities with 
community groups is exemplified in 
our addresses to a group of young 
hoxers who wanted to take the name 
ef a group of famous African war- 
the 
chose was “Senegalese 


riors for their boxing “stable.” 
name they 
Athletic Club.” after the famed Sene- 
galese fichters from West Africa. 
The loval chapter of the Arab Stu- 
dent Association, as well as the Or- 
ganization of Asian and African Stu- 
dents and the Caribbean Association 
have cooperated with Africa House 


on joint ventures such as dinners, 
“International Stu- 


dances. and an 
dent Bazaar.” 
Co-operative enterprises were also 
undertaken with various civic and 
church groups including The Friends 
of Liberia, Friends of Ghana, the 


Committee on Cultural Relations and 
Shiloh Baptist Church, in our effort 
to work with organizations from 


life. 


Our second purpose has been ful- 
filled by 
meetings to which the public has 
been invited. Africa House has been 
the scene of gala receptions for The 
HonorableNnamdi 
of Eastern Nigeria: The Honorable 
Obefemi Awolowo, Premier of West- 
Nigeria; and The Honorable 
Francis Green, Chairman, 


every facet of community 


scheduling a variety of 


Azikiwe, Premier 


ern 
Theodore 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 
Film 
been planned around the appearances 
of The Honorable Frances Payne Bol- 
ton, member, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives: 
Mr. Tom Mboya, Kenya labor leader 
and political organizer; and Mr. Is- 
Kalongi, 
Morgan State College and local gov- 
ernment authority from the Belgian 
Congo (so far as we know Mr, Ka- 


and lecture evenings have 


aac visiting lecturer al 


longi is the only Congolese to ever 
come to the States). 


Question and answer periods were 
held with Dr. Salah E. Tewfic, Edu- 
cation Attache of the Embassy of 
Egypt: Mr. Alioune Diop, Editor of 
Presence Africaine and organizer of 
the first 
Negro authors, poets, and intelelctu- 
als. Soirees have been given at AH 


internat‘onsl congress of 


honoring theatrical personalities in- 
cluding Miss Pearl Primus, noted ex- 
Mrs. 


Louis Armstrong (herself a former 


ponent of African dance, and 
stage performer), who reported on 
her trips to Ghana in the company 
of her famous husband “Satchmo.” 

Through a variety of broadly-ori- 
ent:d programs such as these we have 
heen able to keep up the interest of 
the 70-odd African student in the 
Washington area. The highest per- 
centage of these students come from 
Nigeria, with Liberia, Ethiopia, and 
Ghana following in that order, Boys 
outnumber girls approximately 7 to 
1. and the majority of the students 
attend Howard University with Amer- 
ican University ranking second for 
the number of Africans enrolled. 


We have few students from East 
\frica (from other than Ethiopia) 
and even fewer girls from that area 
of the “Awakening Continent.” This 
makes two young ladies like Misses 
Mary and Juanita Kagwa of Uganda 
rare indeed. Both the senior 
Miss Kagwa (Mary) and the junior 
(Juanita) are intelligent, well-trav- 
eled, and ambitious exemplars of the 
g ntler sex. They have not seen their 
homeland since the age of nine when 
they went to the Union of South Af- 
rica to study. From there they at- 
tended India and 
America, Their intellectual capacity 
may be indicated by the fact that at 


ve _ 
gems 


school in now 


present Juanita Kagwa is enrolled in 
the College of Medicine and Mary is 
a sophomore in the College of Dentis- 
try at Howard University. They main- 
tain to the end that if they marry 
here (their age level is approximately 
23) they 
back to Uganda with us!” 


will “carry our husbands 


The fields the Kagwas entered. 


along with other scientific courses 
engineering, architecture, 
and the allied physical 
interest of the 


bulk of African students studying not 


such as 
chemistry 
sciences absorb the 


not only in Washington but in the 
US as a 


run a poor second with political sci- 


whole. The social sciences 


ence and social work seeming favor- 
ites in this category. 


From a social-psychological point 
of view my two and a half years as 
Director of Africa House have been 
filled with lessons in human under- 
standing and tolerance. In many in- 
stances students have been hypersen- 
and all 
(myself in- 


sitive on some inssues too 


frequently Americans 
cluded) have been all too presump- 
tuous in assuming that “our way is 
best” and completely ignoring the 
values of other cultural tradtions, to 
say nothing of the personality of the 


individual concerned. 


We at Africa House are indebted to 
Americans, Negro and white, for the 
many heartfelt and sincere gestures 
of kindness they have made to Afri- 
can students in inviting them to their 
homes, to dinner .or to a show, ete. 
For it has been these deeds, originat- 
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ing out of the self-less spirit of each 
that task 
of strengthening African - American 


individual, has made our 
friendships infinitely easier. 


I DREAMED I SAW 
DANIELS 


LORD 


{ dreamed | saw Lord Daniels 

Standing at 17th and G 

He twirled a saiclite 

In his big black hand 

Where his cane used to be. 

He wore a space suit 

In place of his cut-a-way. 

He looked up and down 

He looked all around, 

Then he said, 
Hey! Hey! 
Hey! Hey! 

Every time he 

He hollered. 
Scat! 

And the chalks 


and that 


saw an ofay 


ran 
This way 
They prayed, 
They got on their knees 
Crying, 
O Mister Daniels 
Please 
Don't let 
Fall. 


Daniels said, ' 


that ball 


Damn you all. 
Kisenhower came running 
With a golf stick 
In his hand, 

But Daniels told him, 

I’m not your fan, 

I said, 
Hello, brother Daniels. 
Bless my soul! 


Then he said: 


Daniels smiled at 
These barbarians 
Every-thing is under control! 
| dreamed | saw Lord Daniels 
Standing at 12th and G 
Then | woke up 
While he was talking to me. 
Warinc CUNEY 
P.S. the late lamented Mr. Daniels 
was the subject of a poem during his 
lifetime by Sterling Brown, 





Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 


to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Howard Thurman 


Dean Howard Thurman of Boston 
University’s Marsh Chapel addressed 
the Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Syra- 
cuse Ministers’ Association on Mon- 
day, Feb. 10, at the Lafayette Avenue 
Methodist Church. 

Dean Thurman, who is also profes- 
sor of spiritual resources and dis- 
ciplines at the University’s school of 
theology. was selected by LIFE mag- 
azine several as one of 


years ago 


America’s 12. greatest clergymen. 
Grandson of a slave, he has been rec- 
ognized internationally as a pioneer, 
mystic, scholar, poet and author. 
He came to Boston University in 
1953 to create an inter-racial, inter- 
denominational religious center for 
the community and campus. In 1947, 
he was named Ingersoll Lecturer at 
Harvard and was a visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Iowa, lowa 
City; American Lecturer for the Bi- 
ennial of the United 
Church of Canada, 1948; Lecturer 
on Religion for the Biennial Assembly 
of the National YWCA, 1949; Mer- 
rick Lecturer, Ohio Wesleyan, 1954 
Century 


Convocation 


and Lecturer at Second 
Convocation, Washington University, 
St. Louis, 1955. 

He is the author of The Greatest 
of These, 1945: Deep River, 1945: 
The Negro Spiritual Speaks ‘of Lije 
and Death, 1947; Jesus and the Dis- 
inherited, 1949; Deep is the Hunger, 
1950; Meditation of the Heart. 1953: 
The Creative Encounter, 1954; Deep 
River, (Revised) 1955: The Growing 
Edge, 1956. 

He received his A.B. from More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga., 1923; 
B.D. from Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, 1926; attended the graduate 
of Oberlin School of Theol- 
ogy, Oberlin, Ohio, 1926-28; and 
was a special student in philosophy 
at Haverford College under Rufus 
Jones, Quaker mystic and philosoph- 
er, 1929, 


school 








PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 
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Prayer for 
Brotherhood 


O God, who is Eternal, look down 
with tender mercy upon us! Have 
compassion on those of us whose lim- 
ited minds, peering but dimly into the 
vast infinities of space, have gained 
“a little knowledge” about the sec- 
rets of the Universe, and have begun 
to doubt Thy very existence, O God! 
Help us to know more of Thee, and 
of Thy wonderful works of Creation 
throughout space beyond the com- 
prehension of the mind of man, But 
help us to know that beyond the far- 


thest star, THERE IS GOD. 


Have pity, O God, on us who pass 
as a shadow through the veil of life, 
a measured instant in the endless 
stream of time! May our brief stay 
on earth be worthy of Thy Creation! 
May we but do Thy Will! Curse us 
not because of our extreme selfish- 
ness: but increase our knowledge, 
so that we might find lasting happi- 
ness, through the balanced satisfac- 
tion of our human wants! Help us 
to know that we can live with God 
only as our live with 
knowledge, truth and wisdom, 


own minds 

Teach us that we cannot fool Thee, 
O God! Convince us that we cannot 
find true happiness in Thy Creation 
if we use science in business and in- 
dustry, but prejudice and superstition 
in human relations. And may all those 
who come to Thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ, O Lord, have the spirit 
of the Savior, who considered every 
man His brother. And may this spir- 
it of Brotherhood pervade every race 
and creed in the world, linking all 
men as brothers, and as children of 


God. 








CATHOLIC 
NEGRO BISHOPS 


by Rev. Carlos A, Lewis, 
SI .D.. $.TD. 


@ A survey of the 23 living and 4 deceased 
Negro Bishops of the Catholic Church. 

@ Illustrated with a photo of each Bishop. 

@ Some controverted points discussed. 

@ Sixty pages. Two maps. 

@ Price: $1.00 per copy. Discount of ten per- 
cent on orders of 10 or more copies. 


DIVINE WORD PUBLICATIONS 
BAY SAINT LOUIS, MISS. 
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ANTHONY BOWEN AND THE Y.M.C.A. 


12TH STREET “Y”—105 YEARS 
OLD 


You walk down dark 12th Street, 
a street set in the heart of the na- 
tion’s capitol, a street darkened by 
ancient trees whose arms spread over 
the street meeting the arms of trees 
which reach out from the other side 
of the street. Crossing “T” Street 
you pass the combination delicates- 
sen-grocery, You continue to walk a 
few hundred feet further, then look- 
ing to your right you see it! Stopping 
you pause for a while to gaze at a 
building which symbolizes a span of 
one hundred and five years of his- 
tory... .AN EPOCH OF INESTIM- 
ABLE SIGNIFICANCE!! 


You are now looking at the tower- 
12th Street YMCA, a 
majestic, almost legendary structure 
through whose walls thundered the 
voice of “rough-riding” President 
of the United States, Teddy Roose- 
velt. A building whose bricks were 
purchased with the crisp currency 
from the pockets of John D. Rocke- 
feller, currency which mingled with 
the sweat blackened bills from the 
meager ekings of laborers whose eb- 


ing five-story 


ony faces shone with the sunlight of 
pride and hope. 


This was the same pride and hope 
which had shown face 
which had fired the heart of a young 
ex-slave, who bought his own way 
out of slavery, secured a job with the 
U.S. Patent Office in Washington as 
a laborer, and by sheer ability forced 
upon himself the recognition which 
was rightly due him. Soon this young 


on the and 


man in whose eyes burned the un- 
quenchable flame of hope was re- 
employed by the Patent Office, but 
this time his job was that of a clerk! 


This youthful ex-slave, fired by 
the successful attempt of a white 
clerk in the same office two years 
before duplicated 
feat and organized an organization 
for his own people. This organization 
was one whose entirety was fed with 
the food of wholesome Christian liv- 
ing. This organization was,named 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 


his co-worker’s 


By Lewis K. McMillan, Jr. 


SOCIATION just as its predecessor, 
the YMCA for young white men had 
been named. 


Instead of remaining just a city- 
wide organization, this group which 
was formed by the young ex-slave 
became District-wide, then it extend- 
ed into other states. And today 
. we all know that in every 
there stands waiting a 
warm who 
through its portals. This child which 
was formed in the mind of a youth- 
ful Negro Patent clerk in the mid- 
1800’s began to take on more and 


well. . 
major city 


welcome for all pass 


more the form and essence of the 
YMCA’s of 
tries, especially the country in which 
the very first “Y” 

Today although there is almost 
no end to the volumnous records of 
the growth and spread of the YMCA 
and how it is gradually losing all in- 
clinations to racial intolerance, one 
can truly find the best 
when he walks up the steps of the 
12th Street YMCA in Northwest 
Washington. 


other races and coun- 


was born: England. 


testimonial 


These are the very steps which you 
face as you stand on the sidewalk, 
with a brisk wind blowing against 
your face, chilling it. You suddenly 
realize that you are chilly, so you 
start up the step,. As you enter the 
of the 


your 


massive doors the warmth 


building seems to penetrate 
body and you begin to feel real good. 
Walking on through the next door 
you enter the main lobby of this his- 
toric structure, and once again the 
same awe which came over you as 
you stood on the outside looking at 
the building, comes over you. You 
just stand there in the lobby feasting 
your eyes on the many silent pro- 
claimers of the many faceted growth 
and work (past and present); the 
bulletin board jammed with notices 
and announcements of coming events 
which cover every conceivable area 
of interest to Christian 
The two giant floor posters upon 
which are attached-large 8” by 10” 
glossy pictures which tell vividly of 


Gentlemen. 


a moment of suspense as a basketball 
game is in progress, or an idling bus, 
chartered to take the eager bright- 


faced youngsters who you see clam- 
boring happily abroad. 
& Happy 


Walking around the spacious lux- 
uriously furnished lobby your eyes 
suddenly become fastened upon a 
large bronze plaque. You stop and 
begin reading: 


“REVEREND ANTHONY BOWEN 
Born October 8, 1809 Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, Died July 21, 
1871, Washington, D.C. 
Came to Washington, D.C. 1826 a 
builder of the Underground Rail- 
road, 1837. Founder and President 
of first Colored YMCA in America 
in Washington, D.C. October 1853; 

Now Twelfth Street YMCA. 

July 6, 1869 was appointed to the 
Departmentof Interior and was the 
first Negro to rise to Clerkship in 
the Patent Office. 

From 1870-71 served as a member of 
the 68th Common Council of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Organized St. Paul 
October 25, 1856, 
school for Colored youth. 

Donated land in 1867 for Colored 
School in Southwest Washington 
which was later named ANTHONY 
BOWEN in his honor in 1871. 


PRESENTED BY HIS GRAND- 
DAUGHTER 
MARY THORPE CARTER 
1953 
Daughter of Rebecca Bowen 
Thompson 


Church, 
private 


AME 


also a 


Over the words on the plaque is 
the figure of a bearded face. Al- 
though it is bronze yet somehow you 
can feel the fire of determination and 
new hope which burned in the heart 


of young Anthony Bowen during the 
years when the YMCA 


for Negroes was but a burning desire 


‘early years’: 


in the heart of this 


fighter. 


game young 


Suddenly you hear the sound of 
a crowd cheering, but you aren’t able 
to tell where it is coming from, Then 
a door directly in front of you is 
opened and the cheering seems to 
pour out into the lobby. Looking 
through the open door you see the 
reason for the cheers: A basketball 
game. 
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Your of th: 


the door is interrupted as you turn 


study game through 


to regard the two young servicemen 
who are entering through the front 


doors. Full of friendly 


walk to the desk and register for over- 


smiles they 


night. Suddenly you feel good at 
secing the two servicemen doing this. 
You feel 
servicemen are white, and almost all 
the fellows at the “Y” are colored. 
But you know that here in the 12th 
Street “*Y” (Bowen’s “Y”) 


no such thing as color difference, and 


good because those two 


there is 


all of the fellows are brothers. 

The game is over. You've seen the 
last half, and it really was a good 
wame. Heading for your room up- 
stairs along with the other fellows 
vou are still discussing basketball. 
Your conversation companion is one 
of the two young servicemen, “Say” 
“vou know we live and 
learn, why it was in the “Y” that the 
first basketball game was played!” 
“That's where 


he exclaims, 


“Yeah.” you answer, 
| first learned to play.” Placing his 
hand friendly with a friendly pat on 
your shoulder he replies, “Me too, 
man. me too.” 

Later as you arise from your eve- 
prayers you breathe a_ special 
thanks to Rev. Anthony 


, you feel good, and some- 


ning 
word of 
Bow BR. « 
how you feel that Bowen 
right they at the thought that at his 


“Y" men really learn how to become 


s | u 
is smiling 


brothers. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


Los Angeles, California 
We record with a deep sense of 
loss the: Death of Dr. Albert Living- 
ston Scott who died January 16, 1958. 
Through the years he had been a 
staunch worker for the Association, 
having worked Dr. Woodson 
its founding. To his 


with 
almost from 


family and many friends the officers 


Boston University 
AKPABIO 


A sincere interest in their country 
and a desire to aid ii its progress 
were the motivating factors that sent 
the Honorable I. U. Akpabio, minis- 
ter of int-rnal affairs for eastern Ni- 
geria, and his son, Imo, to the United 
States to study. 


The Akpabio, after his 
American education, returned to Ni- 
geria and founded a high school. 
Sirce that time, he has been a mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly and 
of the House of Representatives. 
From this elected post, he was made 
minister of education in 1955 and 
in 1957 became minister of internal 
affairs for eastern Nigeria. 


older 


Now, his son, Imo, is studying at 
Boston University in order that he, 
too, may return to his country and 
make a contribution to its develop- 
ment as his father is doing. 

Imo has chosen a different career 
from his father’s, but, to him, one 
equally as important. The fact that 
there are only 299 doctors for 33 mil- 
homeland has 
prompted Imo Akapbio to come to 


lion people in his 


Boston University to begin his train- 
ing for a career in medicine. He has 
completed his B.A. degree and is now 
beginning graduate studies. Although 
most of his courses have been concen- 
trated in the area of biology, he en- 
joys taking subjects that apply to 
conditions at home and that he be- 
lieves will help him in his work there. 
He wants to learn some sociology so 
that he will be able to help his coun- 
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try as the standard of living im 


proves, 

As a high school teacher of physics 
and biology in Nigeria, Imo became 
anxious to attend college in the Uni- 
ted States. A great deal of his in- 
terest was created by his father, who 
has a B.S. and master’s degree in 
education from Columbia University. 

In 1955 Imo’s father visited Bos- 
ton University and its African Stud- 
ies Program while touring the United 
States and England to make arrange- 
ments for a new university to be built 
in Nigeria. 

In comparing the American way of 
life with his native Nigeria, the young 
pre-med student remarked, “maybe 
it’s because of the climate” that 
“America has a momentum without 
any rhythm.” The living habits of 
Americans are a far cry from the 
slow, unhurried style of living that 
Imo knew in eastern Nigeria. 











CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1958 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
In choosing a college, a student, his 
perents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentiatities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COlL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, interdenominational and __ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 
For Information Write: 

Regis‘rar, Central State College | 
} 





WILSERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

















“A Bit 


Years of Experience of Preparing Boys and Girls for ¢ 


(An Accredited Class “A” College Preparatory 


. 


of New England in North Carolina’ 4 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
Sedali 


lia, North Carolina 


leading Colleges 


High School) 


Association for _. Fifty-five years of cultural Christian training. A 


9 h school with hi ademi 
standards. 7 ss a . 


Students may enter in the 7th and 8th grades. Ex- 
cellent educational program with home-like atmos- 
phere. A broad college preparatory program, a sub- 
stantial course augmented by excellent music, art, 
ceramics, dance, drama, and recreation. General 
course for girls and boys preparing to go to Junior 
College. Cultural advantages. 

Palmer Institute has a large and beautiful campus 
located yt East of b with d 


basil’ 


and members of the 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
extend profound sympathy. 


Albert N. D. Brooks 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Booker T. Washington: Memorial Documentary 
Background Material by Nerissa Long Milton 


Because so 
in to the 
of Negro 


many requests come 
Asociation for the Study 
Life and History for in- 
formation on Booker T. Washing- 
ton, this writer believes it will be 
interesting and important that we 
commemorate the ascribed date of 
his birth (April 3, 1858, at Hales 
Ford, Virginia. He died November 


14, 1915.) 


The following memorial address 
was delivered by my father who was, 
through the years, an ardent believ- 
er and follower of this Father of 
Industrial Education, even to the ex- 
tent that upon his graduation from 
Tuskegee Institute, he helped to build 
with Charles Marshall first princi- 
pal and others, the Christiansburg 
Industrial Institute. This plant where 
he served as principal until his 
death, was designed after the Tus- 
kegee Institute plan to give first- 
class educational opportunities to lo- 
cal students and to those of other 
areas who could work for their tui- 
tion and at the same time achieve 
their objectives. This plant was for 
a number of years the only accredited 
high school in the county and in ad- 
jacent areas. Dr. Washington, on 
several occasions, was the principal 
speaker at this small school at Chris- 
tiansburg, Virginia. 


Of particular significance to me is 
the fact that many of his 
verse critics did in later years chanve 
their attitudes toward Booker 2. 
Washington. The following address 
was delivered at the Memorial Serv- 
ice at Christiansburg Industrial In- 


most ad- 


stitute over forty-two years ago yet 
it is hoped that keener insight can 
be gained concerning this much mis- 
understood genius. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ... 
AN APPRECIATION 


by Edgar A. Long 


Booker T. Washington is dead. 
There has never been one like him 
in all America; perhaps there will 
never be another just like him in 
all the world. The nation loses and 
its loss is irreparable. his race loses 


and its grief is inconsolable. Our 


eves are blinded with scalding tears. 
our souls groan ‘neath the weight of 


poignant sorrow, yet through it all 
I can still find occasion for glad- 
ness not for his death but for his 
life. Now that it is over and he is 
at rest I can truly say that | am 
glad. 


| am glad first because he is out 
of physical pain. Dr. Washington 
suffered few people knew how 
ereat was his suffering. In the last 
years of his life he was subject to 
attacks that would almost 
down attacks that would last him 
for hours during which his suffering 


bear him 


was excruciating. It was because of 
this that he was in the habit of car- 
rying a physician with him when- 
ever he was making one of his ex- 
tended campaigns. Some people 
thought it was to make a big show 
but I know that without the physician 
he could not have done the work 
he did during the last few years of 


his life. 


I am glad again because his ill- 
Mr. 
Washington was a very sensitive man. 
The life-long habit of making his 
own way made the idea of being de- 


ness was not a lingering one. 


pendent upon anyone extremely re- 
pugnant to him notwithstandine 
many loving hands would have glad- 
But his life would 
he had felt 


he was to be a helpless de- 


ly waited on him. 


have been miserable if 
that 
pendent upon the charity of friends. 
| am. therefore, glad that his wish 
could be so graciously realized 

that God took him away before his 
condition could make him feel that 


he was a burden to anyone. 


Sut above all | 
died at the height of his ereatness, at 
the full-tide of his glory. 
| can not picture Booker T. 


Someho: 
Wash- 
ington as a living man whose useful- 
ness was past, whose place had to be 
conceded to another, and I do not 
think the 
such a spectacle. No. his was by 
right of ability 
chieverrent the place of leader and 
God kind to take 
that place had to be yeilded to an- 


nation would rejoice at 


natural and by a- 


him before 


was 


other. 


The world will remember him not 
as decrepit and old, lacking powet 


am elad that he 


or vision, but its last picture of him 
will be as a conquering hero going 
down at the flood-tide of his glorious 
achievement. It is fitting and alto- 
gether proper that this should be 
so for it is God’s way of erecting 
think 


of the great Moses to whom Booker 


monuments to his heroes. | 


Washington was often likened. When 
God took Moses it was said of him: 
“His eyes were not dim nor his natu- 
(Deut. 34:7.) Has 
it not been so from the beginning 


When God 


remembered He 


ral force abated.” 


wanted his 
took them 
took them 


was 


of time? 
saints 
early from the world 

their work done. 


Booker Washington is in good com- 


as soon as 


pany; he is in the galaxy of God's 
immortals the memory of whom will 
never fade from the earth: Moses, 
Paul. the 
self-styled preacher to the gentiles; 


the law-giver of Israel: 
Socrates, the pagan philosopher; Nel- 
son, the most noted English admiral: 
Lincoln, the emancipator : 
George Washington, the father of his 
country, and Booker T. Washington, 
the leader of his people, all were cut 


great 


off in the prime of their power. Is 
there not something significant in 
this? Behind it I think I see the 
hand of an all wise Providence whose 
ways are often mysterious but whose 
judgments are always true. 


Of Booker T. 
no man need speak or write; it is 
there upon the barren hills of Ala- 
bama an imperishable monument to 


Washington’s work 


his genius. The founder and build- 
er of Tuskegee does not need the 
words of ardent admirers to substan- 
tiate his fame. He would be famous 
were every tongue sealed in silence. 
Tuskegee would speak in voice so 
loud its echo would be heard round 
the world. So it is not of his) work 
that we shall speak but what lessons 
life. There 
are just two things his life teaches 

First: He 
“To do the 
well 
thus by being useful in their sphere 
fields of 


epitimizing in his own short 


can we draw from his 


of which | would speak. 
showed his poople how 


common tasks uncommon and 


create new worthy enter- 


pr ise 


life the possible attainments of a 
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race that nobly strives and striving 
dares to win.” 

“He showed the Nation 
how two races could together live and 


Second: 


labor side by side upon the 
highway of life; the while both striv- 
ing to promote the good of both by 


‘letting down their buckets where they 


great 


are!’ 

It took great courage to stand up 
in the face of the sentiment. I might 
say in the face of active opposition 
to industrial education which he met 
when he founded Tuskegee. The idea 
of running a school to teach a race 
to work which had just been free 
from bondage was extremely unpop- 
ular, and it took a with 
phetic vision and great moral cour- 


man pro- 


age to say to his people: 


“Your salvation lies along the way 
of the humbler occupations, doing the 
common things uncommonly well and 
those to 
occupations.” — In 


as you achieve success in 
take up higher 
urging this course Dr, Washington 
brought down a storm of opposition 
from would-be leaders and won for 
himself the eternal hatred for a set 
were, indeed, sincere 


of men who 


but whose vision was as beclouded 
as their judgment was unsound. But 
through it all he did not hesitate 
nor change his course, neither did 
he stop to argue with those who op- 
posed him. He just kept right on 
feeling confident that the years would 
justify the wisdom of his cause, and 
his judgment has been vindicated for 
not only did he live to see his pro- 
gram adopted by his own people but 
by the white people as well, so that 
today industrial education is the ac- 
cepted policy of the nation. 

Then again he sought to show by 
his private life and public utterances 
that the interests of the white people 
and the black people of the South 
In this his motive was 
He was ac- 


were mutual. 
grossly misunderstood, 
cused by his own people of trying 
to lead them back into slavery by 
delivering them over into the hands 
of the (At this time 


“Southerners” and “Democrats” were 


Democrats. 

terms in the minds of 
many Negroes.) On the other hand 
he was charged by unthinking white 
people and unscrupulous newspapers 
with teaching the doctrine of social 
equality. Thus upper 
and nether millstones his was a very 


synonymous 


hetween the 


uncomfortable predicament. Still he 
kept the even tenor of his way, un- 
swerved by opposition, undisturbed 
by misrepresentation, he marched on 
maintaining an optimistic spirit and 
a sweet disposition. At every oppor- 
tunity he would call the South’s at- 
tention to its unfair treatment of the 
Negro, who was its greatest economic 
asset, urging upon them, the thought 
that the South could not rise as long 
as it kept the Negro down, that a 
man in order to hold another down 
in the ditch had to get into the ditch 
with him. In the meantime he also 
taught his own people that their 
greatest opportunity was right in the 
South, that their best friends were 
the Southern white people. 

As a result of his life and labors 
we find that today in the South black 
men and white men are working side 
by side for the moral and civic de- 
velopment of our blessed southland, 
to both the task of making of our 
land to be the dwelling place of 
righteousness and peace. 

Of his personal attribute there is 
scarcely time to speak. One could 
tell of his infinite patience; of his 
Christ-like simplicity, of his digni- 
fied humility; of his thoughtfulness, 
his cheerfulness and his optimism, 
all of these but greater than these 
his charity qualities which he pos- 
sessed in so marked a degree. Over 
it all was a sublime faith — faith in 
himself and his own possibilities, 
faith in the Nation and its wonder- 
ful opportuniites; faith in his race 
and its ultimate triumph. But time 
forbids me to go more at length 
into these phases of his remarkable 
character. Suffice it. to say that 
when God created Booker T. Wash- 
ington he broke the mold and never 
made another. 

The annals of American history 
record many examples of heroic lives 
which show the glorious triumph of 
democracy a democracy that pro- 
duced George Washington, Father of 
the Nation whose “eyes grew dim in 
the service of his country but who 
never doubted her justice; a Thom- 
as Jefferson who gave America her 
a Lincoln; a Gar- 
who worked 


ideal democracy; 
field; a Jackson, men 
their way up from the ranks of the 
common people to be crowned with 
the highest honor within the gift of 
the Nation; still | place above them 
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all the name of Booker T. Washing- 
ton who was born a slave of a slave 
mother and an unknown father. He 
started life with the handicap of a 
proscribed people and yet in the face 
of an oftentimes unreasoning preju- 
dice he has worked his way up from 
slavery, up from poverty, up through 
discouragements and _  disappoint- 
ments, up through toil and strife, up 
through blood and tears until he 
stood upon the topmost round of the 
ladder of fame, the foremost Negro 
in all the world, from which emi- 
nence he announced to America and 
to the world the Negro has arrived. 


Fayetteville State Teachers 
College Report On 
PROUD AMERICAN DAY 
PROJECT 


The members of the Area of So- 
cial Science wish to thank all indi- 
viduals who purchased “Proud 
American” buttons or Carter G. 
Woodson memberships. 

Your cooperation assisted us in 
recognizing the birthday, February 
14th, of a great American of whom 
we are all proud, Frederick Doug- 
lass. In addition, we were enabled 
to raise money to support the worth- 
while labors of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
which sponsored this project. 

The proceeds were $24.25; a check 
for this amount has gone to the offi- 
ces of the A.S.N.L.H.*. Receipts 
came in as follows: 

Sale of 89 “Proud American 

Day” buttons @ 25c 
Sale of 2 Carter Woodson 

memberships ( $1 


$22.25 


2.00 
$24.25 

* Area Members agreed to contrib- 
ute all proceeds, and not keep 40%. 

NOTE: Please send membership 
cards to the two persons who paid 
$1.00 Carter G. Woodson member- 
ships: 

Dr. Rudolph President; 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 

Mrs. O. T. Spaulding; Social Sci- 
ence Area; Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers College; Fayetteville. North Car- 
olina, 


Jones. 


Edgar A. Toppin 








JOIN A. S. N. L. H.—$1.00 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


GRIMKE SCHOOL 


A man of great distinction was 
ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE for whom 
the Grimke Elementary School, on 
Vermont Avenue between T and l 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C., is 
named, He was a distinguished schol- 
ar, a lawyer, an author, a diplomat, 
and a reformer. Better known to most 
Washingtonians, perhaps, is his noted 
brother, Francis J.. who distinguished 
himself as the pastor of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington City for sixty years and died 
at 87 in 1937. But it was Archibald 
H. for whom the school is 
As we review briefly some of his 


named. 


accomplishments, we can readily see 
how richly he deserves a permanent 
place in our memory, 


Archibald H. Grimke was born on 
August 17, 1849, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and was partly related to 
the Grimkes, a wealthy aristocratic 
family of Charleston, who were ad- 
vocates of freedom for all. He re- 
A.B. and M.A. degrees 


from Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 


ceived his 
vania and the L.L.B. degree from 
Harvard University in 1874, 

He became widely known for his 
writing and his newspaper work. He 
edited a weekly newspaper, The Hub, 
and was a special writer for the Bos- 
ton Traveler and the Boston Herald. 
Grimke, too, was a fearless fighter 
for the rights of his race. He firmly 
believed in equality for all, regard- 
less of race or color. He was, there- 
fore, interested in the great abolition- 
ists who fought so valiantly for free- 
dom. As a result, he wrote the life 
of William Lloyd Garrison, in 1891, 
and the life of Charles Sumner in 


1892—two outstanding abolitionists. 


Grimke was also identified with 
the NAACP in its fight for human 
rights and became its president at 
one time. He was a member, too, of 
many literary and historical associa- 
tions. In 1919 his great work so at- 
tratced the attention of people that 
he was given the Spingarn Medal 


an annual award to the colored per- 
son who has accomplished most. 
Archibald H. Grimke died in 
Washington City February 25, 1930, 
but his accomplishments and achieve- 
ments are still a source of inspira- 
to all who know 
are commemorated in_ the 


tion of them and 
school 


named for him. 


Unseen Beauty 

By Thomas Shaffer 
I sit and cast a tilted glance 
Across the stinted grass spot near, 
So commonplace at ev’ry chance 
My leisure passed away in dreams. 


Oftimes have I, in gracious ease 

Been deaf to time and when and 
where, 

Outstretched there on the plushy 
green, 


Full well relieved from toil and care. 


Now gleaming on each blade of grass, 
The dewdrops stage a beauty pose, 
As even poised and holding fast 

And crystal clear by far the most. 


Yes, smiling tints are sprinkled ‘round 

By slanting sunrays fitly flung. 

Marked rarely in the dewdrops 
found, 

Onto the grass blades slightly clung. 

How invade green hills afar 

The scenic charm and loveliness 

Spread out right in our own back- 
yards, 


Long lost within forgetfulness! 


Some Background Facts 
On the National Merit 
Scholarship Program 


1955, NMSC is an 
independent, nonprofit organization 


Established in 


whose purpose is to devise and ad- 


minister a nationwide system of 


scholarships for higher education. 
The Ford Foundation and Carnegie 
Corporation of New York have un- 
dertaken to the activity by 
grants totaling $20.5 million. All 


secondary schools, public, private and 


finance 


parochial. are entitled to participate. 
The major underlying purposes of 


these grants are two-fold: to discover 


and make a college education possible 
for our most talented youth, regard- 
less of financial means; and to make 
it easier for business enterprises and 
other private sponsors to aid students 
and colleges by the scholarship route. 


A further purpose is to stimulate 
the most able high school seniors 
throughout the United States to con- 
tinue their education, 


Through the establishment of the 
Merit Scholarship Program, a com- 
pletely underwritten and hightly de- 
veloped scholarship service has be- 
come available to any company or 
other scholarship-sponsoring organ- 
ization. The entire operation of a na- 
tionwide selection system is carried 
out and financed by NMSC. Includ- 
ed are such professional services as 
test score evaluation, stipend deter- 
mination, and scholarship administra- 
tion. 


At this writing, over seventy or- 


ganizations have established Merit 


Scholarship Programs. 


About 1400 Merit 


now in college, representing a seven 


Scholars are 


investment by the 
sponsoring organizations, Another 
1000 Merit Scholarships will be 
awarded in the 1957-58 competition, 


million dollar 


now underway. Some 265,000 stu- 
14.000 high 
schools entered the 1957-58 program. 
About 7.500 Semifinalists in the cur- 


dents representing 


rent competition were identified in 
Winners will be = an- 


May l. 


Each Merit Scholarship is a four- 


December. 


nounced about 


year award. Winners, having select- 
ed their accredited college and course 
of study when named Finalists. must 
seek 


ently. 


college admission —independ- 
There are two financial provisions 
in each of the Merit Scholarships 
awarded to date: 
1. Each winner is being supported 
by a stipend, based upon his individ- 
The 


ward, as necessary, from a minimum 


ual need. amounts range up- 
of $100 annually. The average, to 
is about $650, Stipend deter- 


minations have followed a highly de- 


date. 


veloped procedure in use by colleges 


for many years. Family ability to 
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provide support is evaluated, as is 
college cost, and the stipend prov ides 
the differential. 

2. A supplemental “cost-of-educa- 
tion” grant to the college or univer- 
sity included. In the 
case of privately supported institu- 


has also been 
tions, these are unrestricted grants, 
designed to make up the difference 
between tuition and cost. 


Federal Aid 
To Education 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
stated recently that: “The growing 
shortage of adequately trained col- 
lege and university teachers repre- 
sents one of the most serious single 
problems confronting American ed- 
ucation today. College teachers are 
the very foundation of our entire 
educational system. They train almost 
all our teachers at all levels of edu- 
cation, They train the scientists, re- 
searchers, and leaders in many other 
fields upon whom our future pros- 


perity and national security depend. 


The proposed program would go a 
long way toward helping develop 
more college teachers to meet a cru- 
cial need.” 

The Negro has a vital stake in 
this It should be under- 
stood and participated in by a max- 
imum number of Negroes. Material 
from the Fact Sheet prepared by the 


U.S. Office of Education follows: 


program, 


The President's Committee on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School esti- 
mates there are approximately 
225,000 full-time and part-time teach- 
ers in the Nation’s 1,900 colleges and 
universities. But the Committee esti- 
mates this number will be have to be 
increased by 180,000 to 270,000 
additional teachers within the next 
totally 


enroll- 


12 years, to accommodate a 
unprecedented increase in 
ments, 

This 


the estimated 18,000 teachers needed 


would be over and above 


each year merely to replace those 
who retire, go into other work, or 
die, 

It is to the graduate schools that 
we must look for the bulk of these 


new teachers. 


Of the 9,000 students awarded 
Ph.D.’s in our graduate schools every 
year, no more than 3,500 are avail- 
able as new college teachers. In 1955 
and 1956, only about 1 out of 4 
persons receiving a doctorate in 
chemistry and in engineering entered 
educational service. A decade ago, if 
a person holding a doctorate in math- 
ematics wanted to pursue mathemat- 
ics as a career, the principal occu- 
pation open to him was teaching. 
Now—along with those holding de- 
grees in other fields of study—he is 
attracted to new positions that have 
grown from our advanced technology 
and new military requirements, 

When holders of doctorate degrees 
are not available in sufficient num- 
bers for college teaching. the schools 
turn to those with a master’s degree. 
These teachers are frequently re- 
cruited from high school teaching 
staffs thus weakening our second- 
ary school system, and at the same 
time placing on our college teaching 
staffs those with less preparation for 
their work. 

Recent studies indicate a steady 
deterioration in the amount of prep- 
aration by college teachers. For ex- 
ample, in 1953-54, 40 percent of all 
full-time college teachers had Ph.D. 
degrees. In this same year, only 31 
full-time 
such 


college 
Last 


percent of 
had 


school year the proportion of new col- 


new 
teachers degrees. 
lege teachers who had Ph.D. degrees 
had dropped to 23 percent. 

conditions of 


Certain necessary 


graduate instruction make its per 
capita cost much higher than that of 
undergraduate study. These condi- 
tions include more expensive libra- 
rics, laboratories, seminars, smaller 
classes, and the best scholarly talent 
available for instructional and re- 
search staffs. Thus many well-quali- 
fied college graduates cannot afford 
to continue their education in gradu- 
ate schools, And the graduate schools 
themselves, if they are to meet an 
increased enrollment, need expanded 
faculties and facilities. 
THE FEDERAL PROPOSAL 
Fellowships 

The program would provide $2.8 
million for graduate fellowships the 
first year, and this would be increased 
to $12.6 million in the fourth year. 
Kach fellowship would be awarded 
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for the length of time required to 
complete the course of study in- 
volved, not exceeding 3 academic 
years. It is estimated there would be 
approximately 1,000 fellowships the 
first year and 1,500 a year the next 
3 years. 

The amount of fellowship stipends 
would be determined in accordance 
with regulations of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The Federal 
funds would be in the form of grants 
to the participating — institutions 
which would award the fellowships to 
able graduate students, giving pref- 
those planning college 
teaching careers. 


erence to 


Grants to Institutions 


Institutions with educational pro- 
grams leading to a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy or an equivalent de- 
gree would be awarded grants on a 
fifty-fifty basis, up to $125,000 a 
year, to assit them in establishing 
new programs or expanding existing 
ones. 

The institution could elect instead 
to receive $500 for each of its stu- 
dents who attends on a fellowship 
awarded under this proposal. 

These payments could not be made 
for any period after June 20, 1962. 
Advisory Committee 


The Commissioner of Education 
would be authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to appoint 
a 12-member National Advisory 
Committee on Graduate Education to 
advise on matters of policy and gen- 
eral administration of the program. 
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A Review of What's Right 


‘ith the World 


Reprinted from LIFT, D. A. Frey, Editor, Missoula, Montana 


“Bunk!” that’s how Henry Ford de- 
fined history. At which scholars rear 
up to defend and dignify history as 
The Record of Man—the events he 
either shaped or was shaped by. Both 
definitions are valid when regarded 
as describing the possibilities exist- 
ing at two extremes of a single spec- 
trum of reality. Ford’s exclamation 
opplies whenever a body of facts are 
first subjected to distortion and omis- 
sion and then presented as “history” ; 
when, for instance, history textbooks 
are enlisted as tools to falsely in- 
doctrinate the young - 
in Nazi Germany. The scholars defi- 
when 


as was done 


nititon applies accounts of 
man’s yesterdays can be said to be 
presented with a scrupulous objectiv- 
ity, completely free of national, ra- 
cial or religious bias. For the most 
part, we operate somewhere in the 
middle of that spectrum. When text- 
books do not deliberately distort. 
they, nevertheless, continue to be guil- 
ty of ignoring whole areas of human 


activity and accomplishment. 
UNESCO, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, as part of its basic pro- 
giam to promote understanding 
among all people, has sponsored a 
number of meetings since 1950 which 
brought together history teachers 
and textbook writers of many coun- 
tries. Their primary concern was to 
review textbooks with a view to in- 
creasing their contribution to inter- 
After dis- 
of books. 


they were forced to conclude that in 


national understanding. 


cussion and examination 
terms of aiding students to develop 
and appreciation of 
their 


understanding 
cultures other than own, the 
picture of world history as presented, 
particularly in western schools, is 
slanted by omissions and a_ biased 
viewpoint. 

What do of us know about 
the early Chinese civilization? Or the 
1.500 years of Hindu evolution be- 
fore Christ? For that 
are we taught of contemporary Asia 

of the inner life of its people, of 
its great figures? Have most of us 


most 


matter, what 


ever heard Moslem history and civi- 
lization described in other terms than 
“militant. religious fanatics”? How 


many of us recognize that Islam has 
been motivated by Koranic ideals of 
brotherhood and an ab- 
sence of race consciousness? When 
are the veiling of women or polyga- 
my presented with reference to their 
historical setting? 


freedom, 


It is in this context — the obliga- 
tion to objectively include all the 
world’s people in the pages of record- 
ed history that LIFT this month sa- 
lutes an organization dedicated, since 
1915, to a specific aspect of that ideal 
The Association for the Study oj 
Vegro Life and History, February 
9th to 16th marks the 33rd annual 
celebration of Negro History Week, 
an event sponsored by this Associa- 
tion to promote harmony between the 
races by interpreting one to the other: 
to discredit, by historical evidence, 
the belief in the inherent inferiority 
of the Negro; and to draw attention 
to the need to revise those textbooks 
which continue to foster such belief. 
It was Dr. Carter G. Woodson, noted 
Negro historian and scholar who 
conceived of and founded the 
ciation back in 1915 when objective 


A SsO- 


study of the Negro — of his roots, 


‘his contributions, and his history was 


a revolutionary concept. The now in- 
ternationally famous Negro author, 
Richard Wright, refers in the follow- 
ing passages to Dr. Woodson’s pion- 
eering efforts and provides us with 
a view on ancient Negro history gen- 
(rally unknown or 
\merica. 


obscured in 


“We smelted iron, danced, made 
music, and recited folk poems; we 
sculptured, worked in glass, spun cot 
ton and wool, wove baskets and cloth; 
we invented a medium of exchange; 
mined silver and gold, made pottery 
and cutlery: we fashioned tools and 
utensils of brass, bronze, ivory, 
quartz and granite: we had our own 
literature, our own system of law, re- 
ligion, medicine, science and educa- 
tion: we painted in color upon rocks; 
we raised cattle, sheep and goats; we 
planted and harvested grain in 
short. centuries before the Romans 
ruled, we lived as men, 

“Prior to Woodson’s work .. . 
writing on the Negro has been pre- 
sented from a limited point of view 


by partisan authors without any com- 
prehension of this earlier civilization. 
The Negro’s place in America was 
viewed almost exclusively as to its 
impact on national and sectional is- 
sues. The current flowed primarily 
from the pens of white authors. There 
was a virtual blackout on such sub- 
j.cts as the Negro’s share in science, 
medicine, education, and music. The 
reference shelf on the Negro was, in 
short, bleak and austere. The handy 
refer nee books passed the Negro by 
or gave an inaccurate picture of him. 
The place of the free Negro in the 
South and North 
ten.” 

We are pleased to bring our LIFT 
readers the enclosed material through 


remained unwrit- 
| 


the courtesy of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 

-a folder describing in more d-tail 
its origin and aims, suggestions for 
observing Negro History Week, and 
a sample issue of THE NEGRO HIS. 
TORY BULLETIN, their monthly 
magazine, And, since February also 
marks the commemoration of a name 
that will ever be inextricably inter- 
woven with Negro history, an appro- 
priate companion-piece to the Asso- 
literature U.S. De- 
partment of Interior’s pictorial pre- 


ciation’s is the 
sentation of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. 

Henry Ford notwithstanding, his- 
tory certainly cannot be written off 
as “bunk.” But, to make it more than 
that we will continue ot need organ- 
izations like the Negro History Asso- 
ciation and UNESCO until that time 
foreseen by poet, Thomas Moore (in 
The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
Part I of Lalla Rookh) 
... from the lips of Truth one mighty 

breath 


when 


Shall like a whirlwind scatter in its 
breeze 

That whole dark pile of human mock- 
eries: 

Then shall the reign of mind com. 
mence on earth, 

And starting fresh as from a second 
birth, 

Man in the sunshine of the world’s 
new spring 

Shall walk transparent like some holy 


thing! 
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JOSHAU JOHNSTON: BALTIMORE'S 
FIRST SLAVE ARTIST OF DISTINCTION 


By Isaiah A. Woodward 


Joshau Johnston, a slave from San- 
to Domingo, became Baltimore's first 
outstanding artist. According to art 
critics, Joshau was the first full-blood- 
ed Negro portrait painter of distine- 


tion in the United States. 


In 1793 Johnston sailed with his 
master from Santo Domingo to Bal- 
timore. This was done in order to 
escape an insurrection in the island 
against the French by the Negroes 
under the leadership of Toussaint 
Louverture. 

Although Joshau served under sev- 
eral masters in Baltimore, it is sig- 
nificant to note that a number of 
outstanding group portraits were 
painted by the artist prior to 1796. 
By 1796 Joshau became a freeman. 
Thus, from 1796 to 1824 Joshau was 
most productive in his chosen pro- THE JAMES McCORMICK FAMILY 


fession portrait painting of wealthy Courtesy of the Maryland Historical Society. 





slave-holding Baltimore families. —— —__—_——_ 


|. The Kennedy Long Family ings were finished in Joshau’s art 


Because of his unique techniques in 
group painting, Joshau was referred 
to by art critics as the first Negro 
portrait artist of distinction in the 


Lnited States, 


2. Mrs. John Moale and grand. studio on German Street, between 


daughter, Ellin Hanover and Howard Streets. 
3. Mrs. Hugh McCurdy and 
daughters The James McCormick family pic- 
. Mrs. Andrew B. Bankson and ture is in the Art Museum of the 
child Maryland Historical Society. More- 


over, this portrait is the only work 


In January, 1948,  Baltimore’s 
Peale Museum had on display an 
exhibition of portraits by Joshau 
Johnston. Among the thirty-foun 9. The James McCormick Family 
paintings by this significant Negro It is highly likely that some of of art painted by a Negro in the art 


artist were the following: the above - mentioned group paint- gallery of the society. 
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(Continued from Back Page) 
structure oi miulti-parties wherein 


each separate faction is unbending 


and solely (or so it thinks) in tune 
with God. Such is not the foundation 
on which is built a political union 
that has withstood the test of time 
and attack (both verbally and mili- 
tarily.) 

Sincere and intelligent men advo- 
cate a third party based primarily on 
civil rights. This writer rejects such 
a proposal, First, the idea is put 
forth as if it is a most decided an- 
swer to the political woes of the un- 
derprivileged. The history of third 
parties in the United States does not 
support this position, Secondly, there 
is the thinking that a major third 
force will require one or both of the 
make 
to the members of the newly created 
third party in the form of favorable 
platform planks, favorable nomina- 


present parties to overtures 


tions. favorable legislation, favorable 
appointments, ete. This is a tenable 
point. Certainly history has demon- 
that this has 
instances: the Populists in 
the 1880's: the Wallaceites in 1948. 
But in terms of the long-range, in 


strated been the case 


in some 


terms of the overall picture, serious 
thought must be given to this strate- 
ey as an ultimate answer. 
The 


“Being Democrats and Republicans 


statement has been made: 
has above all things else weakened 
our (the Negroes’) chances for com- 
... It (fredom) will 
not come from ‘Republicanism’ nor 
‘Realism.’ 
We must accept things in their true 


plete freedom. 


*‘Democratism’ but from 


perspectives.” Indeed, we must ac- 
cept things in their true perspectives. 
But on close examination, the pres- 
ent writer asks just what is ‘realism’? 


What 


are decided disadvantages to political 


is the actual situation? There 


fence-walkers and to players of the 


loose-leaf-politics game. He w ho 


stands between two buyers may 


realize that the 
market has changed from a seller’s 


awake one day to 


to a buyer's. and that his particular 
product is neither wanted or needed. 
Political like 
conditions, have a way of adjusting 
\ political bloc 
well cause realignments to the extent 
that it 


conditions. economic 


could 


themselves. 


will. itself. become effctively 


“blocked.” It is here suggested: that 
this is not at all out of the realm of 
possibility. Purposely relegating one- 
self to the outside does not appear to 
this writer to have the quality of 
wisdom about it. Indeed, the thought 
comes to mind, THAT THIS IS 
WHERE THE NEGRO HAS BEEN 
FAR TOO LONG. An 
the in-groups. It would appear that 
the focal target would be a position 
at the policy-making table . ON 
THE INSIDE 


The American political party ma- 


outsider to 


chines should be, and can be made 
to be, just as much a possession of 
the Negro as any other group in our 
society. The make-up of the two ma- 
jor parties is such that every group 
can conceivably find a place within 
one or the other party. THERE IS 
NO LESS A PLACE IN THEM FOR 
THE NEGRO VOTER. 

This does not in any way imply 
that the Negro voter should feel duty- 
bound to become either a Republican 
or a Democrat and to remain so until 
by death he does part. Rather, it is 
suggested that many, lasting. signifi- 
cant gains can be made by getting 
other (as 
stuffer, 
door bell ringer, etc.) and working 
WITHIN the party to influence the 


direction in which that party shall 


within one party or the 


precinct captain, envelope 


go. Negro voters in the south-side 
wards of Chicago have a far different 
living, political situation than Negro 
voters in a county in Alabama or 
Georgia. It would seem that the “re- 
alistic” thing to do would be to rec- 
ognize this situation and deal with it 
this is no 
nouncement to vote one ticket or the 


accordingly, No. pro- 
other, but it is a pronouncement that 
one ticket or the other SHOULD be 
and whenever and 


voted wherever 


however possible. 


I agree with those who state that 
the Negro has great political power. 
But power without awareness is not 
only useless, but it is dangerous. This 
should not be comparable to the sit- 
uation of the little boy who threat- 
ens to take his ball and bat and go 
home if he cannot be the pitcher. It 
is. likewise. no justification even if 
everyone agreed beforehand that he 
would be the pitcher. For this, above 
all. must be remembered: the game 
will go on. Exactly how effectively it 


167 
will be played without all the equip- 
ment remains to be seen. But history 
is clear that societies and civiliza- 
tions do adjust. 


This writer most decidedly feels 
that full advantage should be taken 
of the current national and interna- 
tional atmosphere. In this regard, one 
must definitely conclude that the na- 
tional and international political set- 
ting is favorable for Negro advance- 
ment. Why should the Negro isolate 
himself in a smaller, third party at 
a time like the present. HE IS THE 
ONE WHO IS IN TUNE WITH THE 
TIMES. If there is to be any walking 
out, let it be done by those who flout 
the system, by those who disrespect 
the law, indeed . . . by those who have 
world public opinion staring them 
in the face and reprimanding them: 
“Take toll; the 
you.” The Negro’s place (and cer- 


odds are against 
tainly we have heard enough talk 
of that), the Negro’s role should be 
that of one of the policy-makers. The 
time has long since come when he 
should stop taking the role of a child 

FOR 


He should strive to function 


whom decisions are made. 
in the 
capacity for which he is qualified 
AS A MATURE MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY. 

One that 


there is no clear-cut formula to solv- 


should be ever aware 
ing problems of human relations. 
One must struggle, accept reverses, 
accept gains and continue to. strug- 
gle, with all the political and social 
sophistication at his command. There 
are many complications and_vari- 
ables. If the obstacles overcome have 
been great, the obstacles yet to come 
loom gigantic gigantic, but they 
are not insurmountable. This is no 
time to pick up the ballot and walk 
out. Rather. now is the time to state. 
“We are aware of the problems: we 
are aware of the system within which 
these problems exist. We appreciate 
the problems: we accept the system. 
We assume all parties concerned are 
and do likewise. Now. gentlemen. let 


Us deal.” 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
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Negro History: An Approach to Awareness 


By Cuarctes V. Hamitton, Albany State College 


A great deal of conversation and written material have 
been expended in the effort to justify the study of a body 
of information known as Negro History. The fact that 
this is necessary is not too surprising or too disappoint- 
iig. The answers g ven, likcwisc, have not been too sur- 
prising, nor have they been too disappointing: some indi- 
cate the need for such a specialized study so that the 
“record might be set straight,” to develop a sense of 
group pride. 
most current historical works overlook the facts of achieve- 


It is often and accurately pointed out that 


ments by many Negro individuals and cult res in the past 
Rather than add a new 
raison d'etre to this list, the present writer is interested 


in Africa and on this continent. 


in emphasizing one not too frequently pointed up. He 
feels that this emphasis on Negro History is needed in 
light of the many serious comments regarding the method 
whercby the Negro shou'd proceed toward a fuller recog- 
nition of his civil and political rights in our society. 


In this day and time of clashing values regarding race 
relations, it is of ultra-importance that all concerned 
understand not only the present environment, but whence 
this nation and world have come, and most emphatically 
.. . HOW it has come. It is not sufficient to know that 
highly developed cultures existed in Africa centuries ago: 
it is not sufficient to know that black labor (slave and 
frec) helped build this nation to its present place in 
world affairs, and that black lives were given to defend 
the shores and principles of this country, Negro History 
must do more. A comprehensive study of Negro History 
should focus attention on problems that-still persist and 
on the solutions attempted and the relative value of those 
Out of this 
study should come insight toward approaching the future. 


so'utions in terms of success and failure. 


Out of this study should come a more informed individ- 
ual. one more aware of the problems involved. 


The recent reaction to the Civil Rights Bill by mary 
Negro leaders points up either of two things: those who 
onpose the Bill (the anti-half-loaf-advocates) fail to 
understand the nature of the American political system, 
or. understanding it, they interpret the system differently. 
One thing a study of Negro History should impart is that 
there is no sure-fire, one shot solution to inter-group 


problems of the magnitude now existing. The political 
history of this country is one of compromise. The gen- 
tlemen who met in Philadelphia in 1787 knew this and 
worked with it. This factor has been the keynote of our 
(Now, by definition, 


this term means that both, or all, parties to a dispute 


political enviro:ment ever since, 


fully appreciate the opposing positions and are sophisti- 
cated enough to work intelligently toward a desired goal. 
Without this assumption and/or concession, this article 
might terminate at this point. If one group persists in its 
rigid position, thus closing all doors of communication, 
then, obviously, there is no need for the other parties to 
remain at the round-table debating with themselves. 
Awarness is an all-encompassing venture, taking in all 
The “clean 
hands” doctrine must have wider applicability than in a 
court of equity. 
relations. 


feasible factors and all pertinent persons. 


It likewise, operates with’ inter-group 
He who sceks justice must be prepared to do 
justly. All parties must possess good faith. But more 
significant: THIS GOOD-FAITH MUST BE CLOTHED 
WITH THE GARMENT OF TRUTH AND FARSIGHT- 
EDNESS ABOUT THE SYSTEM AND ENVIRON. 
MENT WITHIN WHICH ONE IS OPERATING). 


One must be ke 
promise and appeasement. 


1 enough to differentiate betwecn com- 
It is appreciated that this 
term, compromise. has highly offensive connotations. 
One may ask: how is it possible to compromise morality. 
or how is it possible to compromise rights constitutionally 
granted and constitutionally guaranteed? Good questions. 
sut if the answeis attempted are to be accorded any de- 
gree of intelligibility (and in all fairness, they should 
be) then one must understand the political and- social 
mold within which this nation is cast. Some highly re- 
spected social scientists have given the American situa- 
tion the label of “dilemma.” 


labels and the questions which appear to be based sound- 


But notwithstanding the 


ly in logic, the situation is that compromise, bargaining. 
negotiation, have been words indentified with the Ameri- 
can political way of doing things. If one is to accept ihe 
system, one must accept the characteristics of the system. 


Our country is based on a two-party st ucture that has 
effective! When an 


issue is introduced into the political arena it must be 


endurcd y for well over a ceatury. 


capable ol he ine comp omised, Ours is nol a p litical 


(Continued on Page 167) 





